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Our success in all Christian work, as Christian 
work, is measured by our possession of spiritual 
power. But we must not depend for our success on 
our feeling that we have spiritual power. We ought 
to feel our need of that power, and then trust God to 
give it to us as we go on in the path of duty he has 
pointed out as ours. 


It is more or less easy for a Christian to think him- 
self unworthy to receive health, wealth, prosperity, 
pleasure. It does not so often occur to him to think 
himself unworthy to receive sickness, poverty, adver- 
sity, suffering. And yet the latter class may well be 
regarded as the greater kind of giftof God. “Ihave 
had so much that has been hard to bear these last 
two years, I hope I may be worth the discipline,” 
writes an afflicted Christian mother. But how often 
do we think of ourselves as unworthy of a painful 
course of discipline ! 


Responsibility for the consequences of our action 
must ultimately rest on ourselves. Similarly the 
responsibility must rest on us for our choice as to 
action. If we have made a wrong decision as to 





duty, we must accept the responsibility of that de- 
cision. For this very reason we must decide for our- 
selves whether it is right or wrong for us to pursue a 
given course of conduct. Other persons are often 
ready to decide that it would be right for us to help 
them in their.plans of well-doing; but, unless they 
can relieve us of all responsibility for a mistaken 
decision, we must settle for ourselves the question of 
the right or-wrong of following their advice. Re- 
fusing to do what seems to another to be our simple 
duty, may be our prime duty in an emergency. 


Many persons question their willingness to die; 
few doubt their willingness to live. Yet it is harder 
to live than to die.. Life means pleasurable sensation, 
emotiOn, action, in endless, rich variety. It means 
responsibility, labor, conflict, sacrifice. This twofold 
experience alone is living. Would not some rather 
slowly die than fully live, sleeping away their period 
of earthly existence, if only they may be free from 
disquieting feelings, from care, disturbing exertion, 
and change? Willing to love, but not to be burdened 
for love’s sake; to enjoy self, but not. to deny it; to 
reap, but not toilingly to sow; to 

“Sit and sing [the soul] away 
To everlasting bliss,” 
but not manfully to fight against the world, the flesh 
and the Devil. On taking an adequate view of life, 
do we find that we ourselves are really willing to live? 


“ Be happy, and you will be virtuous.” The say- 
ing is just as true in this shape as in the ordinary one 
—perhaps even truer. - The most efficient service of 
God comes from delighting in God. Itis when a 
man is full of joy in some discovery of what God is 
to him, that duties cease to be a burden. It isa 
child’s delight in his father which makes obedience 
easy and simple. The doctrine of justification by 
faith as the basis of growth in holiness, of simple faith 
in the Divine forgiveness as the true source of good 
works, recognizes this principle. The opposite doc- 
trine teaches that works must comé first to give us 
an excuse for joy. Men need to delight in God that 
they may do good works. Delighting in God, there- 
fore, is an essential part of the method of Christian 
living. We may not always attain to it, but we never 
should be content with anything less than it; and 
that not merely for our own comfort, but for the sake 
of the work we have to do. We should seek this 
delight as a means to greater consecration and to 
more effective service, and recognize it as the atmos- 
phere we were meant to live in and to work in, 


From every disadvantage in our experience there 
is some advantage to be gained. Hindrances as a 
factor in human development figure quite as largely 
as helps, often seeming, like the obstruction in the 
electric current, to be necessary for the giving forth 
of intensest light. The death of Beatrice was the 
birth of the Divina Commedia: the “ ever-during 
dark,” which surrounded Milton, an incentive “to 
see and tell of things invisible to mortal sight.” 
Scantiness of resources furnishes a stimulus to their 
more ingenious and exhaustive use; ignorance 
itself opens up “the hope of some new thing to 
know ;” pain and bitter hardship yield by faith and 
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patience a healthful tonic, or a balm for others’ 
wounds. In the moral as in the physical world. 
there exists a beneficent, God-like law, by which. 
impediments are convertible into motive-powers, 
Do we bemoan unfavorable circumstances in our. 
lot? We shall be the happier for recognizing rather 
whatever of benefit or opportunity they bring, and 
bravely and trustfully making the most of the train- 
ing our Master sees best to give. “If by any meana. 
[either by advantage or disadvantage] I may attain,” 
must be not only the Christian’s motto, but the sine. 
cerely enacted language of his life, 





THE HOPE OF THE NEW YEAR. 


It is a right feeling which regards the transition 
from year to year as a point of spiritual significance, 
The years are the portions into which God divides 
our lives by the order of nature. However conven« 
tional the line by which we divide the old from the 
new, we yet must feel, in crossing it, that we are 
taking a significant step, and one which invites us 
to thought. The use of the word “year” in thé 
Bible is very significant in this respect. Of course, 
it often stands for no more than a chronological 
division of time for convenience of enumeration, 


»| But elsewhere, as in the Book of Job and thé 


Ninetieth Psalm, it gives weight to some of the most 
weighty admonitions contained in the revealing Word, 

But there is another side of New Year’s observance 
which is not less significant. It is the custom of 
associating the new year with hopeful wishes, The 
new is bound up with our hopes. While there is that 
in us which shrinks timidly from change, and clings 
to the thing already attained, there are deeper and 
diviner instincts which stretch forward to a future of 
nobler possibilities and grander results. These in- 
stincts express themselves in a thousand ways, . The 
very eagerness to hear some new thing, which leads 
men to spend on the daily newspaper more time and 
patience than they give to all the literatures, is a 
dumb confession of a search for some unettained 
good, which may come to them by some unexpected 
channel. 

So in the more serious intellectual occupations, 
The course of the explorer, the plans of the inventor, 
the investigations of the scientific student, are 
scanned with eager attention because of this hope 
for what is new. No science can afford to rest upon 
its past, for the past has not satisfied us. So long as 
doctrinal theology was fluid and capable of new 
developments, it fascinated the thought of Europe, 
This was the case in the thirteenth century and in the 
sixteenth. But when its leading exponents admitted 
that they saw no outlook for a farther growth, the 
interest decayed. In our time, the fresh resuits in 
biblieal investigation have brought that branch of 
theology to the front, because it meets thie deep 
instinct which reaches forward to the unattained. 

So each coming of a new year is a new opening 
for hope. And hope, when it is wisely directed to 
its right ends, isa Christian grace as truly as is love 
or faith. It is one of the instincts of the spirit 
which lead toward God. The Apostle invokes the 
blessing of “the God of hope” upon the Ephesian 
Church, and speaks of hope as a means of salvation. 
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It is not a matter of indifference whether we are 
hopefal or not. It is a part of a really Christian 
way of looking at things, although many good people 
fail to see it thus, and incline to put despondency in 
its place ameng the graces of the Christian character. 

Now hope always stretches out beyond the limits 
of the seen, It looks for results in the future, which 
do not seem to be demanded by the facts of the pres- 
ent, There is, if you will, a sort of disregard of logic 
and experience in it, It declines to believe that the 
thing which hath been is the thing that shall be, or 
that the future is to be bounded and limited to what 
the past suggests as likely. Christian hope does this 
in view of ‘the greatness and goodness of God. It 
declines to accept for any new year the measure of 
any old year, because it knows that the possibilities 
Which lie implicit in his relations to the world and to 
his children are beyond all experience. It welcomes 
the new year as the field prepared for his mighty 
works, It turns from the feebleness of human effort 
to the sufficiency of the Divine love and wisdom. 

Af you are a Christian, do not say: “This coming 
year will be much such another as those which went 
before it. We shall see in it no greater harvests of 
good. We may gather a little for the kingdom’s 
increase, and make a little progress toward the vic- 
tory of the good cause. But it is useless to look for 
great things, as they are not to be expected in a 
world that lies in wickedness.” -To speak thus is to 
yield to the despairing atheist in each man’s heart, 
hot to the promptings of the God of hope. To speak 
thus is in some measure to work for the accomplish- 
ment of the miserable prophecy. For God’s work 
stands in such a relation to human receptivity, that, 
by putting despondency for hope and despair for 
faith, we can make ourselves very effective hin- 
drances to the more glorious coming of the kingdom. 
“He did not many mighty works among them be- 
cause of their unbelief,” may sum up the record of 
1891 in the churches, if we choose to have it so. Or 
if may run: “ He did a little for them, because their 

ith and hope were little, so that they could not 
bear great things.” We can be like King Joash, 
When he visited the dying Elisha, and was told to 
smite upon the ground as a symbol of the victory 
Which would be given him over the enemies of Israel. 
“And he smote thrice, and stayed.” Had he smitten 
seven times, his victory, Elisha said, would have 
been complete. But he lacked the hope that looks 
for great things, and the faith which asks for them ; 
ao he got but part of the blessing which would have 
fallen to a truer man. 

Let us contemplate this new year with hope for 
society. Its dark places are terrible, its evils beyond 
the reach of human power for their remedy. But 
they are only room and place for God’s mighty 
working in turning the hearts of men to himself and 
to each other. Isaiah looked over the earth’s gur- 
face, and saw cleserts and wildernesses in plenty, He 
saw the counterpart of these in the moral condition 
of his times, and he saw in these the field where 
Divine love was to work its wonders: “ Lo, the wil- 
derness and the solitary place shall be glad for him, 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 
That was how the grace of hope changed his per- 
spective of things. Are we who have the revelation 
of the Spirit’s work in renewing human society into 
the likeness of the fellowship of heaven, to look for 
less than this? 

Equally do we need this hope for ourselves. Could 
we wish worse for ourselves than that our future should 
rise to no greater heights than our past, and that the 
tionotony of unblessed pleasure or unsanctified pain 
or unconsecrated toil should. go on forever? Could 
there be for us a beatitude more truly of the Devil 
than that vile saying : “ Blessed are they that expect 
nothing, for they shall not be disappointed”? Our 
own experience tells us better than that, however 
cold and scanty our response to the Divine goodness. 
As a great English preacher says: “We are denying 
the most evident facts of our own lives, if we resolve 
that there is not a power near u3, which can make us 





all that we wish to be, and all that we accuse ourselves 
of not being.” Ruskin amplifies this idea in noble 
words which may be taken as a motto for a new year: 
“IT pray you with all earnestness to prove, and know 
within your hearts, that all things lovely and right- 
eous are possible for those who believe in their possi- 
bility, and who determine that, for their part, they 
will make every day’s work contribute to them. Let 
every dawn of morning be to you as to the beginning 
of life, and every setting sup be as its close; thep let 
every one of these short lives leave its sure record of 
some kindly thing done for others—some goodly 
strength gained for yourselves; so from day to day, 
and strength to strength, you shall build up indeed, 
by art, by thought, and by just will, a church of 
England of which it shall not be said, ‘See what 
manner of stones are here,’ but ‘See what manner 
of men.’” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Two statements that are contradictory may both be 
true, each one representing a distinct phase of truth. 
And, again, two statements that seem to be contradictory 
may be free from contradiction except in form, It is 
true, for example, that, in one senae, you cannot love a 
man whom you do not know, and that, in another sense, 
you cannot know a man unless you love him. And, 
again, there is no real contradiction in saying that a man 
is sometimes lonelier while in a crowd than while all by 
himself. Everything depends on the way in which you 
understand these sayings. Yet apparent contradictions 
are often confusing, Thus a Canadian correspondent 
comes with a mental perplexity, which is stated as follows; 

Induced by your kindness on a former occasion, I again seek 
help on a point that has bothered me for sometime. It is this: 
We frequently hear it said, and see the thought expressed in 
print, that, the nearer we live to Christ, the more we feel of his 
love, the greater our joy and happiness. On the other hand, 
it is just as frequently affirmed that our religious life should be 
based on faith, not on feeling, Is the feeling in both cases the 
same? Ifso, it seems to me that these two statements are con- 
tradictory. If we say that our feeling depends on our living 
close to Jesus, and in the next breath say that we are not to 
seek for feeling, are we not contradicting ourselves ? 

Having feeling as a result of faith is clearly not the 
same as making feeling, rather than faith, the basis of 
confidence. It is our duty to trust and serve Christ, 
whether we feel right or not; but if we serve and trust 
Christ, we are likely to feel better than if we do not serve 
and trust him. Where is the contradiction in these 
statements? We are not to rest our physical life on our 
feeling in good health, but rather on the right treatment 
of our bodies asa basis of health. Yetif we havesecured 
good health by proper means, we shall feel better than 
if we lacked health. As with our physical life, so with 
our religious life; feeling is a natural result of a right 
course, but feeling must not be made the foundation, or 
even the object, of a right course. Let it be borne in 
mind, however, that feeling as an emotion is one thing, 
and feeling as a conviction is another thing. Religious 
feeling as an emotion is of little consequence; religious 
feeling as a conviction growing out of trust in a personal 
Saviour, is richly worth having, and it is sure to some 
in its order to him who has this trust. 


To recognize a sharp line of distinction in a question 
of morals or of policy, is one thing; to ascertain whfch 
side of that line a particular instance of practice is to be 
assigned, is quite another thing. It is not always easy 
to make the specific application of a principle, even 
where the principle itself is obvious, Thus it is one 
thing to affirm that lying or gambling is always wrong, 
and another thing to decide whether lying or gambling 
is involved in a specified course of action, Yet, because 
of the questions that are sure to arise under a general 
principle, we must not be led to suppose thatthe prin- 
ciple itself is of uncertain definition. It was recently 
stated in these columns that the giving of one’s life and 
abilities and energies to dissemblance, or acting, or 
striving to seem what one is not, is unworthy of a true 
man or woman; and that on this account, even apart 
from other considerations, the profession of the actor, as 
a profession, ought not to be encouraged or sanctioned by 
the Christian public. Thereupon a Michigan clergyman 
seems to be in doubt whether there is any real distinc- 
tion between professional and amateur acting. He says: 

I wish you would define more fully your position in regard 
to “ acting,” and show far it is allowable. You maintain that 
“ geting as a profession ”’ is improper, and therefore “‘ it cannot be 
right for Christian men and women to sanction and chet it by 


their presence and patronage.” Then, is amafeur acting proper, 
and is it right for Christians to attend amateur theatricals? Is 
it proper for Sunday-schools or mission-bands to prepare enter- 
tainments in which (on week-days) children are dressed up, 
and speak pieces, to represent various heathen nationalities? Is 
it right to haye, on Sunday evenings, or gt any time, Sunday- 
school congerts, including dramatic representations or “ Bunday- 
day-school thegtrivals” ? I suppose you would not object to 
“speaking pieces” in day-schog], and acting out the charad- 
ter represented by the piece. Would you gonsider it improper 
for 4 good elocutionist to devote himself to giving entertain- 
ments consisting of readings and regitations acted out dramati- 
eally,—doing this “as a profession”? ‘Would amateur epter- 
tainments of this sort be improper? In other words, where do 
you draw the Ifhe, or what principle do you lay down to guide 
us in drawing the line between proper and improper dramati¢ 
“acting”? ‘ 

The line is drawn, as the correspondent himself de- 
clares, between “acting as a profession” and incidental 
mimicry or impersonation. A similar line is drawn 
between professional and amateur athletics; and 
although there may be a fair question whether or not a 
specified course by a particular student renders him 
liable to be classed as a professional, no one would claim 
that the distinction is not a real one between the course 
of a professional circus performer, and the practice with 
dumb-bells by a young man as a part of his morning 
exercises. A question might well be raised, in its place, 
as to the tendency of amateur theatricals; but that 
would be quite apart from the question of the effect on 
one’s character of a life of dissimulation. A professional 
elocutionist, or public reader, does not set himself at 
merging bis life and thought and personality in a single 
character which he represents; but he retains his own 
individuality while pointing out, as it were, in his elocu- 
tion, the peculiarities of various and differing characters 
in theirturn. Buthe or she who would be a successful 
professional actor, must, in the ndture,of things, study 
to seem and think and feel like a person swayed by evil 
passions and vile purposes,—like an adulterer, a seducer, 
a murderer; and such a course as that tends to the cor- 
ruption of the actor's character and is unworthy ofa true 
man or a true woman. 
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“GREATEST OF THESE IS LOVE.” 


BY CLIFFORD LANIER. 





We know not the very heart of the lute; 

We only hear the beat of music’s wings,— 

The garment’s rustle as it shaping clings 

About the bodied sou),—-whether low flute 

Or trumpet’s large world-full resounding bruit 

That summons to enchant the state of kings ;— 

We hear, the organ’s far-drawn murmurings, 

But from the holiest Holy all is mute : 

Maybe we host an angel unaware; 

We cherish knowledge, tongues, and prophecies, 

Forgetful how these vanish into air 

Whereof they frame their winning mysteries, 

Love, love alone, in music, life, and art,’ 

Remains the angelic friend-guest of the heart. 
New York City. 





GENERAL BOOTH’S NEW DEPARTURE. 
BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, D.D, 


Since Carlyle’s “Past and Present” thundered into 
English ears the necessity of solving the “ condition of 
England question,” there has been no such presentation of 
that problem as General Booth gives us in his “In Darkest 
England, and the Way Out,” It is not surprising that 
people have been impressed by the resemblance of the 
two books, and that General Booth appends to his a 
series of extracts from his predecessor. They are alike 
in weight of urgency, in forceful array of facts, and in 
eloquent and sympathetic portrayal of the miseries of 
the miserable. The difference lies in the strong Chris- 
tian faith in a helping God, and in the personal and 
social possibilities of his human creatures, which animates 
General Booth. Both depict “darkest England;”’ it is 
only he who asserts with any hopefulness that there is 
“a way out.” And this faith is the more notable as 
found in a man who has been living, not at arm’s length, 
but in the closest contact with the moral degradation 
and ruin which social neglect and callousness have cre- 
ated. It is the voice of a worker which is thus uplifted 
in hope,—a worker who declines to believe that an evil 
heredity, or degrading circumstances, or the burden of 
personal guilt, or anything else, shall utterly come 
between the love of God and his needy children. 

The title is suggested by Mr. Stanley’s “ Darkest 
Africa.” After summarizing the description of the dark, 
malarious forest and its degraded races, and the terrible 





raids of the ivory-traders upon them, he proceeds to por- 
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‘tray by analogy the darkest England, and says of it: 
“That which sickens the stoutest heart, and causes 
many of our best and bravest to fold their hands in 
despair, is the apparent impossibility of doing more than 
merely peck at the outside of the endless tangle of mo- 
notonous undergrowth. To let light into it, to make a 
road through it that shall not be immediately choked up 
by the ooze of the morass and the luxuriant parasitical 
growth of the forest, who dare hope for that? At present, 
alas! it would seem as though no one even dares to hope. 
Tt is the great Slough of Despond of our time. 

~ “And what a slough it is, no man can gauge who has 
not waded therein, as some of us have done, up to the 
very neck, for long years, Talk about Dante’s hell, and 
all the horrors and cruelties of the torture-chamber of 
the lost! The man who walks with open eyes and with 
bleeding heart through the shambles of our civilization 
needs no such fantastic images of the poet to teach him 
horror. Often and often, when I have seen the young 
and the poor and the helpless go down before my eyes 
into the morass, trampled under foot by beasts of prey in 
human shape that haunt these regions, it seemed as if 
God were no longer in his world, but that in his stead 
reigned a fiend, merciless as hell, ruthless as the grave. 
Hard it is, no doubt, to read in Stanley’s pages of the 
slave-traders coldly arranging for the surprise of a vil- 
lage, the capture of the inhabitants, the massacre of 
these who resist, and the violation of all the women; 
but the stony streets of London, if they could speak, 
would tell of tragedies as awful, of ruin as complete, of 
ravishment as horrible, as if we were in Central Africa; 
only the ghastly devastation is covered, corpse-like, with 
the artificialities and the hypocrisies of modern civili- 
zation.” 

Those who think this statement unduly rhetorical, will 
have this impression removed by the chapters which fol- 
low it. These are crammed with the most terrible facts. 
Partly the evidence accumulated is statistical, but few 
are able to grasp the significance of the figures, as when 
it is said that the English army of destitution numbers 
some three million souls; that the absolutely homeless 
are numbered by hundreds of thousands; that East 
London alone has a hundred thousand who may be 
classed as starving. The shades deepen in the picture 
when we turn to the ninety thousand of the criminal 
class, the tens of thousands of fallen women, the two 
hundred thousand yearly arrests for drunkenness,—every 
unit in these totals standing for a human tragedy of moral 
failure and wreck which might move a fiend to pity. 
To make them real to us, General Booth gives sample 
cases from the experience of the Salvation Army. To 
him they are his human brothers and sisters, t6 whose 
service he has given his ‘life, and for whose recovery he 
has “ labored with sweat of brain and of brow,” as Car- 
lyle says. He is full of Christ-like pity forthem. He 
believes that the sinning woman, “even in the lowest 
depths, excommunicated by humanity and outcast from 
God, is far nearer to the pitying heart of the one true 
Saviour than all the men who forced her down, ay, and 
than all the Pharisees and scribes who stand silently by 
while these fiendish wrongs are perpetrated before their 
very eyes.” Not that he shuts his eyes to the difficulties 
of recovery: “The difficulty of dealing with drunkards 
and harlots is almost insurmountable. Were it not that 
I utterly repudiate as a fundamental denial of the essen- 
tial principles of the Christian religion the popular 
pseudo-scientific doctrine that any man or woman is 
past saving by the. grace of God and the power of the 
Holy Spirit, I would sometimes be disposed to despair 
when contemplating these victims of the Devil. The 
doctrine of hered@y and the suggestion of irresponsi- 
bility come perilously near re-establishing, on scientific 
bases, the awful dogma of reprobation, which has cast so 
terrible a shadow over the Christian Church. For thou- 
sands upon thousands of these poor wretches are, as 
Bishop (?] South truly said, ‘not so much born into the 
world as damned into it.’... Yet they are all men; all 
with what the Russian peasants call ‘a spark of God’ 
in them, which can never be wholly obscured and de- 
stroyed while life lasts,” 

Genera} Booth does not-enter upon any historical com- 
parison of the London and England of to-day with those 
of the past. Incautious readers may gather from his 
terrible array of facts that there has been a great 
moral retrogression; but: those who are more familiar 
with the history of the matter know the contrary. A 
recent study of a file of a London newspaper of 1762-63, 
and of another of 1822-23, leads me to say, that, while 
the evils he depicts have grown in volume with the 
growth of city population, they have not grown in in- 

tensity. Even London in 1890 could not parallel the 


open brutality, the criminal violence, the social heart- 
lessness, of its own past. The very fact that the evils of 
our time call forth cries of rebuke and Jamentation such 
as this book, isa sign of good, It shows the stirring of 
the Christian conscience and the deepening sense of social 
responsibility, which are a promise of better things. 

The growth in the volume of the evil is due largely to 
the altered economic condition of England. First, the 
conversion of small. farms into larger holdings, in the 
earlier decades of the century, and then the recent con- 
version of arable into grazing land, under the pressure 
of foreign competition in the grain market, have operated 
to drive the laboring classes into the cities, and to fill up 
every corner and cranny with a dense population under 
conditions highly unfavorable to health, well-being, and 
morality. East London is the worst’of these city dis- 
tricts of England, as being a region of manufactures 
without factories, and of shipping without ship-yards. 
Thus its laborers have had little or no opportunity to 
come to an understanding with each other, and to form 
those organizations which elsewhere have enabled the 
city laborers to improve theircondition. Its labor, until 
the recent dock-strikes, was utterly without organization ; 
it had neither trades-unions nor other beneficiary so- 
cieties. That sixty per cent of the unemployed who 
invoke the help of the Salvation Army to find them 
Pwork “are country folk, men, women, and boys, who 
have left their homes in the counties,” shows the source 
from which the army of city destitution is recruited. 

That a great and good work has been done in East 
London within the last quarter of a century, and by 
many kinds of agencies, is well established, Single 
workers like Octavia Hill and Edward Dennison, de- 
voted Christian ministers, like the Ritualist Charles 
Lowther of St. Barnabas, and the Rev. R. Price Hughes 
of the Methodist Church, and various denominational 
city missions, have all made an impression on more than 
the fringe. General Booth and the Salvation Army 
must be placed gt the head of this noble roll. That 
organization is only begigning to have justice done togit 
by those who stand outside it. The religious public 
naturally took offense at its singularity and its vulgarity 
of method and paraphernalia. But experience has shown 
that these were admirably adapted to the human material 
on which Mr, Booth and his associates had to work. It 
was quite useless to carry the manners and speech of the 
cloister into a population whose “ culture” is that of the 
music-hall, With Paul’s warrant to become all things 
to all men for the sake of winning them, the Salvation 
Army devised a style of Christian propaganda exactly 
adapted to the needs of the East London “ roughs.” It 
made religion speak Cockney, and lay aside the airs and 
gracés and dignities of the educated classes. And under 
these startling novelties of manner and method there 
throbbed hearts warm with love and pity for the neglected 
poor. Associated with these was the practical good 
sense which measured exactly the needs of the helpless 
and the desperate. Home life was made the focus of the 
work, In the Shelters the outcast were introduced into 
that kind of atmosphere, combined with some of the 
attractions of the music-hall. The womanly attraction 
which had been employed to drag men down to death 
was enlisted in the service of a better life; and the Sal- 
vation Lasses, with their tambourines, enlivened the 
cheerful meetings, where the gospel was associated with 
warmth, light, and rest to those who had been missing 
all these things. 

Thus, by its breadth of method, the Army was led to 
deal with the social problem in its effort to save indi- 
viduals from ruin. Besides its shelters, the food depots, 
the labor yard, the labor bureau, and the industrial 
workshops, are recognitions of the fact that the gospel 
muet go hand in hand with the social elevation of these 
classes to a level at which hunger and want shall cease 
to crush them, and a really human life shall become pos- 
sible to them. To this end General Booth now proposes 
to inaugurate still larger operations, and he pleads with 


and deliverance. 

His plan-is a great threefold colony,—in London, in 
an English country district, and in South Africa. Todo 
him justice, he seems to be fully aware of the difficulties 
attending these large undertakings, and especially the 
last. It is not a novelty to attempt the colonization of 
the poor. General Oglethorpe’s settlement of Georgia 
was a close anticipation of General Booth’s plan, in that 
he hoped to provide there for the poor of London. In 
that respect the plan was an entire failure. The material 
furnished by the broken, hopeless, and unenergetic classes 
of a great city was found quite unequal to standing the 





severe strain of a colonial life in ¢ mew country, The 


the public for £1,000,000 to carry out his plan of rescues 


Dutch have made many experiments at home coloniza- 
tion of the poor of their cities ; and their success has not 
been brilliant. No class, in fact, is in such desperate 
need of encouragement and moral backing, if it is to 
make even a moderate effort toward success in life. To 
gather it by itself into a separate community is to de- 
prive it of its needed support. General Booth is aware 
of this, but he thinks he can overcome the difficulty. He 
sees it would be utter folly to gather up the human 
fatiures of East London and unload them upon any other 
quarter of the globe. But he hopes that through the 
discipline of the other two establishments, and by train- 
ing his colonists in the methods of self-support and self- 
reliance, he may fit these unpromising materials fora 
new life in a new world. Above all, he relies on the 
religious impulse as the controlling force of the move- 
ment. He would blend religious faith, patriotic feeling, 
and self-respecting thrift into a threefold cord, which 
would bind his colonists together. 

But why undertake to carry these English people be- 
yond the seas, to a climate and a novel environment 
which are sure to exert a severe strain even on the 
strongest elements of society? There is room enough 
in England for all, and more than all, her people; and 
the recovery of these less healthy elements can be best 
effected at home. When the Flanders provinces of 
Belgium have and feed 1,800 people to the square mile, 
England should not feel overburdened with 484 to the 
square mile, and with 7,500,000 acres of land lying abso- 
lutely idle,—much of it in the most fertile parts of the 
kingdom. I am glad to see that General Booth has an 
eye on these possibilities. ‘I may be wrong,” he says, 
“ but when I travel abroad and see the desperate struggle 
on the part of peasant proprietors and the small holdera 
in mountainous districts for an additional patch of soil, 
the idea of cultivating which would make our agricul- 
tural laborers turn up their noses in speechless contempt, 
I cannot but think that our English soil could carry a 
far greater number of souls to the acre than that which 
it bears at present.” 

No one, I think, can close the book without hoping 
that General Booth will be furnished with the means for 
making his great experiment. But it will be greatly to 
be regretted if that experiment should divert himself 
and the Salvation Army in any measure from the good 
work they have been doing. No amount of wholesale 
dealing with masses of men and women can equal in 
value that personal devotion to the “cure of souls” 
which has occupied the Army. It always has been a 
danger that the social side of the work would come to 
predominate, as the whole trend of modern thought is in 
thatdirection. In this Darwinian age, we all are tempted 
to overvalue environment, and no man needs to be more 
on his guard against that than the leader of a great reli- 
gious movement. But to bring a man’s spirit into vital 
relation to God is to effect a vastly greater change in his’ 
real environment than can be effected by any kind of 
colonization. 


University of Pennsylvania. 





PERSONAL CONTACT WITH THE 
PERSONAL CHRIST. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


Pathetic words these: “‘ Come unto me, all ye that are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” “ All ye that labor 
and are heavy laden,”—these words mean, literally, all 
ye that are beaten out and fainting with baffled toil; all 
ye that are loaded down with burdens. Very universal 
the classes pointed out. For who is not some time faint- 
ing and failing? who does not some time feel himself 
to be overburdened? Very beautiful the music and the 
meaning of Christ’s promise over against such states,— 
“and I will give you rest.” 

But fasten attention on those words “me” and “I,”— 
come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest. ® 

Notice that Christ makes the reception of such rest 
hang solely upon contact with himself. 

And this is evermore the way of Christ. As the sun 
is the day, so Christ is Christianity. Christ makes him- 
self, in religion, the be-all and the end-all. 

I wonder if you think enough of this place into which 
Christ puts himself, of the tremendous and solitary em- 
phasis which he gives to these words “ me” and “I” in 
all his teaching? You are not to believe so much dag- 
trines about Christ as Christ. You are not to come, in 
the first place, to ritual and sacraments. You are to 
come to Christ. Christ, afd Christ alone, is the center 
of moral and spiritual obligation. 








“Suppose for one moment,” says some one, “ the fol- 
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lowing éxpreseions to have been put into the mouth of 
Socrates: ‘If I drink the cup of hemlock, it will draw 
all men unto me;’ ‘Come unto Socrates, all ye that 
travail and are heavy laden, and he will give you rest.’ 
Or suppose these to have been the words of one of his 
disciples: ‘The love of Socrates constrains us;’ ‘Whether 
we live we live unto Socrates, or whether we die we die 
unto Socrates ;’ ‘Whether welive or die, weareSocrates’ ;’ 
‘I drink the hemlock with Socrates, nevertheless I live; 
yet not I but Socrates liveth in me, and the life which 
I now live in the flesh I live by the faith in Socrates, 
who loved me and gave himself for me,’ Applied to 
Socrates, such expressions are ridiculous. Applied to 
Jesus Christ, they are a mighty power. Would any fol- 
lower have dared to apply them to Sakya Muni, or Con- 
fucius, or Mohammed? Yet there is that in Jesus Christ 
which makes them fit with propriety. Why is this? 
The only possible answer is, there is something in him 
which belongs to him alone,—a worthiness that is abso- 
lutely divine.” Yes, that is the only possible expiana- 
tion,—in Christ alone is such personal worthiness as 
makes prostrate, personal yielding of the soul to him 
reasonable and right, 

There, on one of the summits of the Alps, you may 

sometimes see projected clearly against the clouds a 
gigantic, towering, awe-inspiring man, vaster than any 
man that ever was. But when you look closely, you see 
that the vast man is only a mirage of your own poor self; 
having no real existence whatsoever; produced only by 
the peculiar state of the atmosphere at certain times; it 
is only an appari‘ion, They name it rightly when they 
name it the Brocken Specter. But here in human his- 
tory there is One so grand and great, so high and yet so 
tender and so loving, so divine and yet at the same time 
so human,—and no specter either. He is no manufac- 
tured and filmy product of a human imagination, but a 
veritable flesh and blood real person in human history. 
He is so unique in righteousness, and benevolent with 
forgiveness, and powerful with help, that men cannot 
help feeling it to be the most right and congruous of 
postures when he puts himself at the center of everything, 
and says, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” Oh, yes! that is reli- 
gion,—y ersoal contact with the personal Christ, 
And will you notice that right here, in thus making 
lis own personality the center of everything in religion, 
the Lord Christ feeds and fills one of the most craving 
hungers of the human heart, There must be “ principles 
for the intellect,” but there must be “persons for the 
heart,” How true this! All along the line of history 
you must get your principle incarnated in a person before 
you can make much headway with it. See how persons 
incarnate principles! Rebellion against the priesthood, 
Latimer; justification by faith,—Luther; Divine sove- 
feignty,—Calvin; the true doctrine of sacraments,— 
Zwingle; rights of man as against lawless tyranny,— 
Gromwell ; religious liberty,—Roger Williams. Always 
dnd everywhere principles must become incarnated in 
persons, who shall illustrate them, and draw out to them 
a human loving and following, before they can make 
thuch headway. 

See how personal contact with the personel Christ is 
réligious rest, in two or three directions. 

Personal contact with the personal Ohrist is personal 
salvation, and so is rest, When Dr, Bonar of Scotland 
was in Jerusalem, he visited the synagogue of the Karite 
Jews, These Jews are distinguished for rejecting rab- 
Binical tradition, and clinging only to the Scripture. 
With their rabbi Dr, Bonar entered inte conversation, 
seeking to preach Christ to him. 

“Your nation is scattered; how is this?” the doctor 
asked, 

“For our sins,” the rabbi said, 

“ And how are these sins to be taken away?” 
~ By prayer and repentance,” 

“ But are you sure that God will accept your prayer 
and repentance?” 

“Yes; we believe that he will,” 

*“ Bat is nothing more needed than these?” 

““Nothing; these are enough.” 

“ But in the days of your fathers something more was 
needed,” the doctor rejoined, , 

“What was that?” 

“The blood of the sacrifice.” 

* Yes; the blood was needed then,” 

“ But is it not needed now?” rejoimed Dr. Bonar, 

“No; prayer and repentance are enough.” 

“ But God would not accept the pravers of your fathers 
without the blood, will he accept the prayers of their 
children without it?” 

“Yes; God is very mereiful,” 
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“True, God is very merciful; yet he was so in the 
days of your fathers, but he would not accept their 
prayers: without the blood. Do you think he has 
changed ?” 

“God is merciful,” said the rabbi, 

“Truly, he is so; but if he would not accept the 
prayers of Moses and David without the blood, will he” 
receive yours?” 

The rabbi had no answer but the mercy of God. It 
was clear that the rabbi felt the need of something other. 
It was clear he longed for sacrifice sufficient and efficient. 
This longing is universal. It is met and fed in Christ, 
Christ is our atonement. Christ is the perfect sacrifice, 
Personal contact with the personal Christ is spiritual 
rest, because he is the sufficient sacrifice, 

Also, personal contact with the personal Christ is per- 
sonal sanctification, and so is rest,. That is a beautiful 
word of Luther’s; “A mother’s love to her child is much 
stronger than ber distaste for the scurf on the child’s 
head. And even so God’s love toward us is far stronger 
than our uncleanness. Therefore, though we be sinners, 
we lose not thereby our childhood,” ‘Yes; but the trne 
child would seek to throw off its uncleanness, that it 
might the better approve itself to the mother’s love. So 
the true Christian. True those other words of Luther: 
“I am a doctor in Holy Scripture, and for many years 
have preached Clirist; yet to this day I have not been, 
able to put Satan off or to drive him away as I would.” 
But what will cleanse us and make us strong to drive off 
Satan? Personal contact with the personal Christ. Let 
the Scripture tell us: ‘And we beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, 
even from glory to glory.” 

Also, personal contact with the personal Christ is sim- 
plification of duty; and so is rest. What oneness it 
gives to life! what swiftdivorce from various entangle- 
ments,—just this simple purpose,—to please Jesus! 

Also, personal contact with the personal Christ is in- 
ward and unwasting joy; and so is rest, Conscience 
includes these things: a perception of the right and 
wrong in choices; a feeling that the right ought to be 
chosen, and the wrong shunned; complacency in the 
right, displacency in the wrong; and such delight in 
such choice of right as that we consent to it, and act it 
out, And now Christ is the right and true and good. 
We perceive that choice of him is right choice; we feel 
we ought to choose him. We do choose him, and then 
our souls are filled with the most restful joy. 


“ Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distressed ? 
‘Come to me,” saith One, ‘and, coming, 
Be at rest,’ 


* Hath he marks to lead me to him, 
If he be my guide? 
‘In his feet and hands are wound-prints, 
And his side,’ 


** Is there diadem ag monarch 
That his brow adorns? 
‘ Yea, a crown in very surety, 
But of thorns,’ 


“Tf I find him, if I follow, 
What his guerdon here? - 
* Many a sorrow, many a labor, 
Many a tear,’ 


“Tf I still hold closely to him, 
What hath he at last ? 
* Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, 
Jordan passed,’ 


“Tf I ask him to receive me, 
Will he say me nay ? 
‘ Not till earth, and not till heaven 
Pass away.’ 


“ Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is he sure to bless? * 
‘Saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs, 
Answer Yes.’” 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE POWER OF A HYMN. 


BY MARGARET CURRY. 


The words of the hymn “ Nearer, my God, to thee,” 
came floating out from the kitchen, where Sarah was at 
her daily work. They fell, softened by the distance, on 
the ears of two women as they.sat on the front porch of 
the spacious country-house, watching the sun set, 

The younger woman spoke: 

“ Aunt Catherine, that hymn is inseparably connected 
in my mind with ep incident which happened here in 


speaking of trust. This illustrates my idea of trust, and 
what it does for us. 

“ You never knew out neighbor, Mrs, G—, so I must 
tell you of her in the first place, She was one of the 


sympathetic, Although she never seemed to realize it, 
she was the leading spirit in all our Christian efforts, 
inspiring us all with her bright, sunny ways. Mr.G—~ 
was just such ¢ husband as you would wish such 3 woman 
to have, <A lovely daughter, two promising boys, and @ 
little curly-headed tot, the pet of all, completed the hap- 
piest home circle it has ever been my good: fortune to 
enter. 

“In thespring of that year, Mrs, G—— had a severe 
illness. After many weeks of suffering, she arose from 
hersick-bed, but with the loss of her reason, The woman 
we had so admired and honored was a complete wreck, 
henceforth to be a burden in the home she had before 
made so happy, 

“I knew Mr. G—to be a man of deepest piety, 
Often I had heard him, in our prayer-meetings, thank 
God for ‘a religion that could comfort us in the darkest 
hours of trial.’ My own religious experience was quite 
limited then, and I confess I was wondering whether 
he found grace sufficient to support him under this ter- 
rible blow,—whether he could say, ‘ As for God, his way 
is perfect,’ 

“When the evening came for the next prayer-meeting, 
he was at his post as usual. His face was pale, but, 
otherwise calm, even peaceful. He had always led the 
congregation in singing; and when the meeting had 
progressed a little, our pastor, who was leading, asked 
him to start ‘Nearer, my God, to thee,’. From the first 
words, the old hymn I had known from my childhood 
began to take on a new meaning. I had thought it a 
beautiful conception, and I liked the music; but to-night 
it was the impassioned outpouring of a soul filled with 
intensest longing for God, as the weary, benighted, storm- 
driven traveler longs for home. The song was soon a 
solo, ‘Every heart in the little congregation was stirred. 
Tears choked our utterance and blinded our eyes, The 
singer seemed unconscious that he sang alone, or that’ 
he had any hearers save God. What infinite pathos he 
threw into the pleading, 

“*There let the way appear’ n't 
Steps unto heaven: 
All that thou sendest me, 
In mercy given : 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to thee! 
Nearer to thee!’ 

“Tt was not a pleading that the afflicting hand might, 
be reméved, but for a faith that could pierce the gloom 
and recognize it as the hand of love. Even while he 
asked the answer came. A note of victory shook the 
air as he sang: 

** Out of my stony griefs, 
Bethel I'll raise ; 
So by my woes to be 
Nesrer, my God, to thee! 
Nearer to thee!’ 

“I felt certain that he had an experience like that of 
Moses on Sinai, for his face shone; and we knew that 
the most joyous man among us that night was he over 
whose home there hung 90 dark a pall of misery.” 

Piedmont, Tenn. 





BABY HELPERS. 
BY M. WN. B. 


* Just as soon as my baby is old enough, I am going 
to send him to Sunday-sehool.” “ Why, send him now,” 
said this wise tea¢her. “ Babies are never too young for 
our school, We don’t have any but babies, you know, 
for as s00n they are seven or eight years old they leave 
us for the larger school.” ‘Oh! but he won’t sit still; 
he is so restless,” “Never mind that; we will give him 
something to do to keep him busy.” Ah! that was the 
secret of that infant school. 

Every child was given a part, as far as possible, in the 
order of exercises. 

Perhaps some of you would have been shocked at the 
apparent want of order. Six children on their feet at 
once. Yes, indeed, and all “helping teacher,” There 
is five-year-old Johnny, who must be moving; he is 
“taking up the pennies” to-day. Then’ there is six- 
year-old Tom, who is a born acrobat, and never misses 
an opportunity to take ¢ somersault over the back of the 
bench, with his arms full of library books, Gymnastics 
are impossible now. He is seeing that each child gets 
just the book he or she wants, letting them judge by the 








our little village a few years ago, We were just now 


pictures, And there goes Baby Nelly in the gravest 
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way, with a box of bright red attendance cards, giving 
one to each child. Little May stands by the teacher's 
side with her box of blue cards, ready to reward each 
scholar that éan recite the golden text, And here comes 
bonnie laughing Ethel with her hands full of “Sun- 
beams,” making sure that every scholar carries one 
home. Now cards, papers, pennies, and books are all 
through with. The assistant teacher, having presided 
over the book-case, takes her place at the organ, and in 
@ moment every baby hand is raised to name the favorite 
hymns to be sung; and seven-year-old Maggy, with her 
clear, true, childish soprano, leads them in their songs 
of praise. Sweet indeed are those baby voices as they 
sing, “ Jesus loves me,” “I think when I read that sweet 
story of old,” “Clap our tiny hands,”—and how heartily 
they do clap those tiny hands !—“ Little ones like me,” 
“Loving Jesus,” and others if we have the time. The 
motion songs are always the greatest favorites. 

Now watch how reverently eyes are closed and hands 
folded as four-year-old Mary leads the baby voices in 
“Our Father ;” and then all together they repeat a few 
special petitions after the teacher. 

Now one who as yet has taken no part comes to the 
platform and leads these young Voices in our grand old 
Oreed. Then for tén or fifteen minutes the teacher tells 
the lesson story for the day, sometimes having the little 
ones fill in the minor details, sometimes using the black- 
board with numbers and letters to impress the lesson, 
sometimes letting the children tell the story as it has 
been learned at home; or perhaps calling upon them 
to print the golden text on the blackboard. 

The important air with which these various parts are 
performed, and the evident enjoyment manifested, are de- 
lightful to see. : 

This program has been successfully carried out Sun- 
day after Sunday in a small country Sunday-school, 
where the infant class numbers between twenty and 
thirty. 

In cases where there were no older children to bring 
the little ones, the mother or nurse was always welcomed. 
The presence of an older person was at first a great trial 
to the young teacher, but she soon learned that there 
was no unkindly criticism. And what at first seemed a 
hindrance proved a help; for the mother, wise from 
experience, would sometimes make a helpful suggestion. 

At times it seemed that the lesson fell on unheeding 
ears, and the teacher would go homie, oh, so discouraged ! 
But when review Sunday came, how she was cheered to 
hear each lesson recalled by golden text or story! It is 
the custom in reviewing to take the lessons backfard, 
beginning with the lesson of the previous Sunday. The 
little ones remember better in this way, one lesson sug- 
gesting another. 

Were the babies the only learners, think you? Oh, 
no! Many were the lessons that the children taught 
the teachers,—lessons of self-forgetfulness, humility, and 
unworldliness, 

Baby helpers indeed, fulfilling the saying, ‘“‘ A little 
child shall lead them.” 

Abington, Pa. 





THE FOOL AND THE HATER. 


A ScoTCcH TRANSLATION OF PROVERBS 26. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


1. Like simmer snaw, and rain in hairst,—sae honor 
ne’er becomes a fule. 

2. As a wanderin’ sparrow, or a joukin’ swallow, sae 
the curse that’s ill-deser’d sal flee awa. 

8. A lash for the horse, branks for a cuddie, and tawse 
for the back o’ a fule! 

4, 5. Answer no a fule in a fule’s way; or ye may be- 
come a fule yoursel. But answer a fule as his daftness 
requires, sae that he be na fu’ o’ conceit. 

6. To send by the hand o’ a gowk, is like cuttin’ off 
your ain feet, or drinkin’ down ill. 

7. As the legs o’ a lamster canna be even, sae never a 
parable i’ the mouth o’ a fule. 

8. The honor that ane gies till a fule, bides nae langer 
than a stane laid intil a sling. 

9. As a drucken sot gets na the thorn out o’ his loof, 
sae the fule comes nae speed wi’ a wyss parable. 

10. God dis wi’ us a’: and he that kens na’ to work, 
and he that winna work, will ilk hae their ain reward. 

11. As thie tyke til his vomit, sae the fule back again 
til his folly. 

12. D’ye see yon man wha thinks his-sel wyss? A 
fule learns better than he! 

13. The slouthfu’ ane says, “‘There’s a lion i’ the 
toun; a lion’s comin’ up the causey!” 


bed. And when he pits forth his haun, it gies him dool 
to bring it again til his mouth. 
16. Yet that slouthfu’ ane is wysser in his ain conceit 
than seeven men o’ lear that can render a reason ! 
17. The passer-by, that meddles wi’ ithers’ strife, has 
a tyke by the lugs—to be bitten when he lets gang! 
18, 19. As ane dementit, that casts firebrands, arrows 
and death, sae the deceiver. And then he tries to mak 
out he was sportin’ ! 
20. Whaur there’s nae eldin, the fire gangs out: and 
whaur there’s nae tale-teller, the strife gangs out. 
21. As cinders til the ingle, and faggots til the lowin’ 
fire, sae a man o’ contention to blaw up strife, 
22. A tale-teller’s words are like dainty morsels o’ 
poison, that gang down til destroy. 
28, 24. Allurin’ lips and a wicked heart are like a 
useless potsherd silver’d owre: for the hater dissembles 
wi’ his lips, but he hoards his villany in his heart. 

25. When he speaks ye fair, lippen him no! Seeven 
abominations bide in his heart! 

26. Though his hate is covered owre wi’ deceit, his 
wickedness a’ men sal see! 

27. Wha digs a pit sal fa’ intil’t; and wha heises up a 
stane, it will fa’ on him again. 

28. A leear hates the folk he’s woundit; and a flat- 
terer ay works ruin. 

Newmarket, Ontario. 
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BOB’S BEST NEW YEAR. 
BY THE REV. J. F. COWAN. 





“Yes, I suppose that’s so; a feller ought to try and do 
better and better every year, and I do in my mind, you 
know; but these things are harder to get up every year,” 
and he looked with growing disgust at the paper at his 
elbow on the table, on which there were a few prelimi- 
nary scrawls; “ besides, they don’t count in a week or so, 
’cause a feller can’t always feel this way. If he could, 
crickety, what a chap he would be! I would like to be 
such a boy just for one year, indeed I would; but the 
bother about it is Pll go and forget all about that the 
first time I don’t feel like getting up in the morning, or 
something goes wrong with the old sums, or I have to 
mind the baby, or do errands on Saturday afternoon, or 
—oh hum, yu-um!” 

Then Bob gazed at the paper very steadily for a long 
time without attempting to put anything onit. And 
what was on it stared back at him as if the two were 
trying to look each other out of countenance; and I don’t 
know how long this game would have lasted, only Bob 
all at once saw a picture on the paper that he didn’t 
know of before. 

He didn’t believe it had been there before—yes, it 
must have beén though. It didn’t look so much likea 
picture, either, as a real scene. There was a boy in a 
frizzled ulster just like his own, and ear tippets,—it must 
be himself, for there was not another boy in town who 
could put his hands on the town pump and go over it in 
that way. Oh yes! mother had said: “To-morrow 
there’ll be no school, and I wish you would run over,to 
Aunt Eunice’s and tell her to be sure and come to the 
Mite Society quilting Thursday; then you might as well 
go on to Farmer Oldham’s, and let him know we expect 
the barrel of Rhode Island greenings; and father wants 
his every-day boots left at Smithers’ to be half-soled; 
and if it’s pleasant you can fix the box on your sled and 
give baby a little fresh air; ” and all the time he knew, 
if mother didn’t, that every boy in town who had a sled 
would be on Low Gap hill to coast,—for there never was 
such coasting since the oldest boy could remember. 

But there he was, Bob Graham, going down the road 
toward Aunt Eunice’s, and his lips actually puckered, 
too, fora whistle. He kept right on down the road until 
he came where there was no snow on the ground and 
the grass was green and the birds singing in the trees. 
“Humph! I didn’t know spring was coming so soon. I 
suppose those garden beds will want weeding by this 
time. Mother will expect a grand howl over it, but I’ll 
try whistling instead.” And at it he went. By the time 
he was done, some of the lettuce was big enough for use, 
and he filled his hands with salad for dinner. “Mother 
will be surprised to find it here in time: I guese it must 
have provoked her when I came poking in about the 
time the last course was on the table.” 

Then he carefully washed his hands and face, and was 
in time to sit down with the rest, and while father was 

waiting for Nora to bring the soup, he didn’t once drum 





14, 15. As a muckle door on its turnings, sae he on his 


were strawberries and cream for dessert—Bob’s especial 
favorite; he was careful not to overrun his saucer with 
cream, and he didn’t pass his dish up the second time 
until he saw that every one else had been helped, and 
he didn’t smack his lips, though he thaught the berries 
were never so luscious and sweet. 

“T’d like to go chestnuting this afternoon,” he said 
as he was about to rise from the table. 

“Then it’ll be a good day for the squirrels, for the 
buggy must be washed to go to town to-morrow,” said 
the busy doctor, takifg up his medicine case to make 
some village calls. 

“T don’t allow any one to bea better friend of the 
squirrels than myself,” said Bob, much to his mother’s 
surprise, and, whistling, he got the bucket and sponge, 
and put on his overalls without being told. 

When he got that about done, he saw a pile of kind- 
ling that the man had hauled that day, and he knew that 
his father would have to hire a man to cut it up and put 
itaway. “Hello!” he said to himself, “I guess father 
needs all his money to get us new winter suits and pay 
for our schooling. Suppose I just whack that stuff up, 
and toss it into the wood-shed. I am getting big enough 
to be of some account,—though I haven’t heard father 
eome over that in so long that I’d almost forgot how it 
sounded.” He felt half ashamed, now, that his father 
had ever had to remind him of such a thing. 

The snowflakes were falling by the time Bob’s after~ 
noon work was done, and when he got up the next 
morning the ground was covered; he knew that before 
he jumped out of bed, by the window-sill. It was one 
of those morning when any boy liked to hug the blan- 
kets pretty close and wait for the house to get warm be- 
fore he ventured out, but, “‘ Hello!” said Bob; “I guess 
there’ll be some of the fleecy white to toss about this 
morning, and I don’t know of any fellow better able to 
do it than I. I'll just play I’m one of those cyclone 
snow-plows they have on the railroads out West, and 
won’t I have fun?” When he had made paths to the 
stable and pump, and got the front walk pretty well 
under way, something about the chimney of the little 
house back on the alley struck him,—there was no 
smoke coming from it. 

“Tt must be that Granny Milliken is snowed in this 
morning. Bet a ud she can’t get to her wood-pile, 
Heigh-ho! I know what I’ll do; there’s that kindling, 
I'll, just take a handful and start her fire for her, and 
pretend I have the contract for cleaning away the snow- 
drifts on the Union Pacific road, and fix her sidewalks . 
and paths just to show Jay Gould how much he needs | 
me, My, butit does give a fellow a glow and an appetite 
for his breakfast! mother, what have you got that’s good, 
and enough of it to satisfy a giant?”” And Bob laughed 
such a hearty laugh that it put all the household, who 
had been shivering and dreading to go out into the 
snow, into the best of humor. 

“T declare,” said Aunt Eunice, “it does one good to 
hear that boy laugh. Didn’t he used to whine in the 
morning about getting up? What a difference a year 
has made in him! ” 

“Yes,” said mother. “ Robert’s a great deal more 
manly than he used to be; this year has made a great 
difference in him, I have noticed it ever since last New 
Year’s.” 

“TI think, decidedly, that this has been the best year 
our boy has ever had,” said father, ‘“ He,has been such 
a comfort to me.” 

Bob felt himself blush, and a tingling sensation, as 
though the blood was rushing pell-mell all through his 
veins. His elbow began to tingle, and kept it up until 
he was sure something had hit his funny-bone; then it 
got into his hand, and that member pricked as if a hun- 
dred pins had been thrust into it. He pinched it with 
the other hand to see what the matter was, and it was as 
cold asa lump of lead, and felt just like some other 
man’s hand. What wasthe matter? Oh! he had made 
a head-rest of it so long that it was completely dumb 
and cold. He raised his head and rubbed his eyes. 
Yes, he had been asleep there, with his elbow on the 
table,—and what was that staring him in the face? Why, 
nothing in the world but that old paper on which he had 
set out to write his New Year’s resolutions, and there 
wasn’t one bit more written than when he— Yes, he must 
have been asleep, and dreaming it all ! 

Just then the clock struck nine. “ And it was ten 
minutes of nine when I got as far as ‘Have resolved as 
follows.” Did I dream all that whole year in ten min- 
utes? Well, any way, it was the best year of my life, 
and if I didn’t live it I mean to; and that’s all the New 
Year’s resolutions I mean to write.” 





on the bottom of his plate with bis finger-nails. There 
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LESSON 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
{First Quarter, 1891.} 





HELPS. 





1, January 4.—The Kingdom Divided. 

2 January 11.—Idola'ry in Isreel.......... .... 
8. January 18.—God's Care of Elijah......... .. 1 Kings 17: 1-16 
4, January 2%,—Elijah and the Prophets of Baal............ 1 Kings 18 : 25-89 


6. February 1.—Elijab at Horeb. 


1 Kings 12 : 1-17 
ool Kings 12 ; 25-38 


ance eneeerecsaneees 





6. February 8.—Ahab’s Covet 








10. March 8.—Naama 











i, March 15.—Gehazi Py 





1 Kings 19 : 1-18 

1 Kings 21 : 1-16 

7. February 15.—Elijah Taken to Heaven... Kings 2 1-11 
& February 22.—E)ijah’s Successor 2 Kings 2 : 12-22 
9, March 1.—The Shunammite’s Son. 2 Kings 4 : 25-37 
Healed. 2 Kings 6 : 1-14 

ished 2 Kings 6 : 15-27 

2 Kings 6: &-18 


12, March 22,—Elisha’s Defend 





1%. March 20.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Isa. 5 : 11-23; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 11 : 1-10. 





WESSON IIL, SUNDAY, 


TitLe: GOD'S CARE OF ELIJAH. ~ 


LESSON 


(1 Kings 17: 1-16, Memory verses: 2-5.) 


COMMON VERSION, 

1 And E-li’jah the Tisb’bite, who 
was of the inhabitants of Gil’e-ad, 
said unto A’bab, As the Lorp God 
of Is’ra-el liveth, before whom I 
stand, there shall not be dew nor 
fain these years, but according 
to my word. 

2 And the word of the Lorp 
came unto him, saying, 

*8 Get thee hence, and turn thee 
éastward, ar.d hide thyself by the 
rook Ché’rith, that is before Jor’- 
dan. 

4 And it shall be, that thou 
shalt drink of the brook; and I 
Have commanded the ravens to 
feed thee there. 

5 So he went and did according 
unto the word of the Lorn: for he 
went and dwelt by the brook 
Oherith, that % before Jordan. 

*6 And the ravens brought him 
bread and fiesh in the morning, 

4 bread and flesh in the even- 

; and he drank of the brook. 

.7 And it cme to pass after a 

while, that the brook dried up, 
there had been no rain 
ig theland. . 

.8 | And the word of the Lorp 
came unto him, saying, 

\@ Arise, get thee to Zar’e-phath, 
Which belongeth to Zi’don, and 
dwell there: behold, I have com- 
manded a widow woman there 
to sustain thee. 

710 So he arose and went to Zar’e- 
phith. And when he came to 
the gate of the city, behold, the 
widow woman ws there gather- 
ihg of sticks; and he called to 
her, and said, Fetch me, I pray 
thee, a little water in a vessel, 
that I may drink. 

“Ul And asshe was going to fetch 
dt, he called to her, and said, 
Bring me, I pray thee, a morsel | 
pf bread in thine hand. 

12 And she said, As the Lorn. 
thy God liveth, I have not acake, 
but a handful of meal in a barrel, 
ahd a little ofl in a cruse: and, 
behold, Lam gathering two sticks, 

that I may go in and dress it for 
me and my son, that we may eat 
it, and die. ‘ 

18 And E-il’jah said unto her, 

not; go and do as thou hast 
said: but make me thereof a little 
cake first, and bring é# unto me, 
and after make for thee and for 
thy son. 

14 For thus saith the Lorp God 
of Is’ra-el, The barrel of meal 
shall not waste, neither shall the 
cruse of oi) fail, until the day | 
that the LorD sendeth rain upon 
the earth. 

16 And she went and did ac- | 
cording to the saying of F li’jah: | 
and she, and he, and her house, 
did eat many days. 

16 And the barrel of meal wasted 
not, neither did the cruse of oil 
fail, according to the word of the 
Lorp, which he spake by E-lijab. 








1 According to the Sept., of Tishbeh of Gilead. 
The Amerteon Revisers would omit the 


and would read * jar’ 


the Lonp" throug 


*for* barrel" in verses 12, 14,and16. In verses gand 
¥, they Lsorid re84~ widow ” for “ widow woman,” and would substitute 


JANUARY 18, 1891. 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 

1 And Elijah the Tishbite, who 
was 'of the sojourners of Gil. 
ead, said unto Ahab, As the 
Lorp, the God of Israel, liveth, 
before whom I stand, there 
shall not be dew nor rain these 


years, but according to my |' 


2 word. And the word of the 
Lorp came unto him, saying, 
8 Get thee hence, and turn thee 
eastward, and bide thyself by 
the brook Cherith, that is be- 
4 fore Jordan. And it shall be, 
that thou shalt drink of the 
brook; and I have commanded 
the ravens to feed thee there. 
5 So he went and did according 
unto the word of the Lorp: for 
he went and dwelt by the 
brook Cherith, that is before 
6 Jordan. And the ravens 
brought him bread and flesh 
in the morning, and bread and 
flesh in the evening; and he 
7 drank of the brook. And it 
came to pass after a while, that 
the brook dried up, becatise 
there was no rain in the land, 
8 And the word of the Lorp 
9 came unto him, saying, Arise, 
get thee to Zarephath, which 
belongeth to Zidon, and dwell 
there: behold, I have com- 
manded a widow woman there 
10 to sustain thee. So he arose 
and went to Zarephath; and 
when he came to the gate of 
the city, behold, a widow 
women was there gathering 
sticks: and he called to her, 
and said, Fetch me, I pray 
thee, a little water in a vessel, 
11 that I may drink. And as she 
was going to fetch it, he called 
to her, and said, Bring me, I 
pray thee, a morsel of bread in 
12 thine hand, And she said, As 
the Lorp thy God liveth, I 
have not a cake, but an hand- 
ful of meal in the barrel, anda 
little oil in the cruse: and, be- 
hold, I am gathering two 
sticks, that I may go in and 
dress it for me and my son, 
that we may eat it, and die. 
13 And Elijah said unto her, Fear 
not; go and do as thou hast 
said; but make me thereof a 
little cake first, and bring it 
forth unto me, and afterward 
make for thee and for thy son. 
M4 For thus saith the Lor», the 
God of Israel, The barrel of 
meal shall not waste, neither 
shall the cruse of oil fail, until 
the day that the Lorp sendeth 
15 rain upon the earth. And she 
went and did according to the 
saying of Elijah : and she, and 
he, and her house, did eat 
16 many days. The barrel of meal 
wasted not, neither did the 
cruse of oil fail, according to 
the word of the Lornp, which 
he spake by Elijah. 


Da) reading of verse 1, 


hout. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Tort oF THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 
Goxipew Text ror THE QUARTER: 


unto all things.—1 Tim. 4: 8. 





Lesson Toro: God’s Servants Fed, | 


1. Diviae Revelations, vs. 1-4, 7-9, 14. 
Lesson OvuTLINE: {z Trustful Obedience, vs. 6, 10-13, 15 f.¢. 
3. Gracious Supply, vs. 6, 16 I. c., 16. 


GoLpEN Text: They that seck the Lord shall not warn: any 
good thing.—Psa. 34 : 10. 


Datty Home Reaprnes: 


M.—1 Kings 17 : 1-16. God’s servants fed. 
T.—Gen. 21: 1-21. Hagar’s wants supplied, 
W.—Exod. 16: 1-21. Israel's wants supplied. 
T.—1 Kings 19: 1-8. Elijah’s wants supplied. 
F.—Mark 6 : 30-44. Five thousand fed. 
$.—Mark 8: 1-9. Four thousand fed. 
$.—John 6 : 26-59. The bread of life, 





LESSON. ANALYSIS. 


I. GOD’S SERVANTS FED. 
1. Need: 


Thereshali not be dew nor rain... 
(1,7). 

That we may eat it, and die (1 Kings 17 : 12), 
The famine was sore in Samaria (1 Kings 1 
We may find om and save the horses and mules (1 King: 18 : 5). 
It rained not... for three years and six months (Jas, 5 : 17). 


il. Command: 


Get thee. . 
(3, 9). 

Ye shall ., . obey his voice, and ye shall serve him (Deut. 18 : 4). 
Obey .. his statutes which I command ee (Deut. 27 : 10). 
Have not I commanded thee? (Josh. 1: 9.) 

All that thou hast commanded us we will do (Josh, 1 ; 16), 


il. Promise: 


Thow shalt yg of the brook... .I have commanded . 

sustain thee (4, 9 

AsI was with ed 80 I will be with thee sh 1:5). 

he righteous shall inherit the land re 

‘Ye shall eat the good of the land (Isa, 1 19). 

All these things shalkbe added unte you (Matt. 6 ; 33). 

1. “There shall not ee dew nor rain.” (1) An angry God; (2) A 
faithful prophet; (3) A fearful penalty 

. ‘*T have commanded the ravens to Teed thee there.” (1) The 

appointed refuge; (2) The trustful prophet; (3) The obedient 
messengers; (4) The sure supply. 

9%. “I have commanded a widow woman there to sustain thee.’ 
(1) A new emergency; (2) A new provision.—(1) God, the con- 
trolling power; (2) The widow, the submissive instrument ; (3) 
Elijah, the honored beneficiary. 


« The. brook dried up 


. by the brook Cherith.... Get thee to Zarephath 


ne 


Il. TRUSTFUL OBEDIENCE, 
1. Well-Grounded Obedience : 


He went . . . according wnto the word of the Lord (5). 
All that the Lord hath ken will we do (Exod. 24 : 7). 
Acguadine to all that the Lord commanded «Ay so did he (Exod. 


) 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2: 5). 
Abraham, when he was called, obeyed (Heb. 11 : 8), 


Ul. Enduring Obedience: 

So he arose and went to Zarephath (10). 

Teach me;... I shall keep it unto the end (Psa. 119 : 33), 

I. orm th statutes, ... even unto the end (Pea 119 : 112). 


He that endureth to the end, the same shall be ry (Matt. 10 : 22). 
He that keepeth my works unto the end (Rey. 2: 


Itt, Faith-Filled Obedience: 


She said, ... I have not a cake. . . . She went and did (12, 15). 


By faith Noab . - Beopaned an ark (Heb. 11:7). 
af faith Abraham... went out, not knowing whither he went (Heb. 


8). 
By Tait Abraham .. . offered up Isaac (Heb. 11 : 17), 
By faith he forsook Egy pt (Heb. 11 : 27). 
1, ‘He went and did Gocerding wate the word of the Lord.” (1) 
An obedient man; (2) A guiding Lord.—(i) The Lord’s word; 
(2) The prophet’s response. 
2. ‘* Behold, a widow woman was there Sdedienes, sticks.” (1 The 
prose : command; (2) The prophet’s obedience ; (3) The widow's 


Pah said unto her, Fear not.” (1) Elijah’s authority; (2) 
~ announcement; (3) Elijah’s influence. 


III. GRACIOUS SUPPLY. 
1. Appropriate Provision: 


Ravens brought him bread ; . . . and he drank of the brook (6). 
Feed me with the food’ that is needful for me (Prov. 30 : 8). 
| Give us this day our daily bread (Matt. 6 : 11). 
Having food and covering we shall be. Sy (1 Tim. 6 : 8). 
Content with such things as ye have (Heb. 18: 


Ul. Sufficient Provision : 
She, and he, and her house, did eat many days (15). 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures (Psa. 28 : 2). 
one openest thine hand, they are satisfied with good (Psa. 104 : 28), 


. satisfiest the desire of every vies thtag (Psa. 145 : 16). 
Goa ‘shail fulfil every need of yours (Phil. 4 : 19). 


1. Continuous Supply : 


The barrel of meal wasted not, neither did the cruse of oil fail 
(16). 
Mercy shall-follow me all the days of my life (Psa. 23 : 6). 
They that seek the Lord shall not want any thing ‘Ps. 34:10). 
He will be our guide even unto death (Psa. 45 : 14). 
Your heavenly Father feedeth them (Matt. 6 : 26). 

1. “The ravens brought him bread and flesh ; 
the brook,”’ (1) Constant needs; (2) Continuous supply; (3) 
Strange means; (4) Sure supervision. 

2 “She, and he, and her house, did ea. many days.” (1) Many 
beneficiaries ; (2) Many days; (3) Much provision! =) Man's 
ever-re curring wants; (2) God's bg dpmy 4 

e word of 


3. ‘‘The barrel of meal wasted not, . 
(1) The word of promise: 2) Nth deed of fulfilment. 


. and he drank of 


the Lord.”’ 
—(1) Sufficiency assured ; (2) Sufficiency bestowed. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FAMIVES OF BIBLE HISTORY. 


In Abrahaim’s days (Gen. 12 ; 10). 

In Isaaec’s days (Gen, 26 ; 1). 

In Joseph's days (Gen. 41 : 53-57). 

In the days of the judges (Ruth 1 : 1). 

In David's days (2 Sam. 21 : 1). 

In Elijah’s days (1 Kings 17:1; 18:0). 

In Elisha’s days (2 Kings 4 : 88 ; 6 : 25). 

In Je:omiah’s days (Jer. 14 : 1). 

the siege of Jerusalem (2 Kings 2 : 3). 





Godliness is profitable 


iF 


captivity (Neh. 5 : 1-8). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
‘Ivrerventne Events —The kings of Judah during the 
interval were: Rehoboam, Abijam, Asa, and Jehoshaphat. 
The kings of Israel were: Jeroboam; his son Nadab; Baasha 
(a usurper who destroyed the family. of Jeroboam) ; Elah , 
his son ; Zimri (who assassinated Elah and reigned only seven 
days); Omri, the general of the army (whoovercame a rival 
named Tibni); and Ahab, his son. The lesson belongs to 
the time of Jehoshaphat and Ahab. Jeroboam received 
several prophetic warnings about his idolatry, and the de- 
struction of his race was predicted. War with Judah con- 
tinued during the entire reign of Jeroboam. Asa, the 
contemporary of six kings of Israel, induced Benhadad, king 
of Syria, to attack the northern kingdom, but was rebuked 
for this by a seer (2 Chron. 16: 7-10). Ahab married Jezebel, 
a heathen princess, and introduced the worship of Baal. He 
is described (1 Kings 16 : 33) as doing more to provoke Jeho- 
vah to anger than all the preceding kings. Incidentally, 
mention is made of the judgments upon Hiel, who rebuilt 
Jericho in the days of Ahab (1 Kings 16 : 34). 
Piaces.—The margin of the Revised Version names 
“Tishbeh,” probably the home of Elijah; but it cannot be 
identified. It is uncertain whether the prophet spoke té 
Ahab in Samaria, the new capital of Israel (1 Kings 16: 24) 
or in Jezreel, which was Lake north, The brook Cherith’ 
(“gorge”) was some stream flowing into the J ordan, suitable’ 
for hiding. Robinson favors Wady Kelt, near Jericho. This 
would be a good hiding-place, but was very remote from the’ 
land of Sidon, to which Elijah journeyed next. Zarephath 
(Greek, Sarepta; now, Surafend) was in Sidonia, on the coast, 
about seven miles southward from Sidon. 

Trmze.—A bout sixty-five years after the revolt under Jero- 
boam, According to the usual chronology, about B. C. 910. 
Ahab took the throne about B. C. 918 or 919, and had cer- 
tainly reigned a number of years. when Elijah appeared. 
Pzrsons.—Elijah the Tishbite, the greatest of the Old 
Testament prophets; Ahab, the wicked king; a poor widow 
of Zarephath., 

InciDENTS.—Elijah appears before Ahab and predicts a 
long drought; the prophet is bidden by the Lord to hide 
himself by the brook Cherith; there he is fed by the ravens; 
when the brook finally dries up, he is sent to Zarephath, with 
the promise that a widow there will sustain him; meeting 
her at the gate of the city, he asks for water; as she goes to 
get it, he”asks for bread also; her answer reveals her great 
poverty; the prophet bids her prepare a meal for him, | 
promising that the Lord, the: God of Israel, will keep her 
supplied as long as the drought labts; this promised is ful- 
filled, and Elijah is fed by the heathen widow, whose scanty” 
supply proves unfailing. 

There is no parallel in 2 Chronicles to the account of 
Elijah’s ministry. 


It is significant that Ahab is the last member of a fourth 
Israelitish dynasty. All the politic management of Jeroboam 
had not secured for his family that degree: of popular affec- 
tion which might have established them on the throne of the 
northern kingdom. While every king of Judah was dear to 
the people, he ruled as first of all a descendant of David, the 
“beloved” king, Jeroboam had no such charm for Icrgel. 
The fact that, unlike David’s, his career had been devoid of 
anything magnanimous or noble, told against him, and ful- 
filled the prophet’s warning that the house of Jeroboam 
should perish utterly by a revolution which would destroy 
his race, in the fashion still known in the East, 

Omri is the first Israelitish king who comes to the throne 
in a creditable way; and he showed distinguished ability as 
asoldier. His son had neither that nor any other claim to 
respect. He was a weakling, who came alternately under the 
control of-each of the two master spirits of his reign, Jezebel 
and Elijah, His wife was his evil genius, but the main influ- 
ence of his life, and she has often been compared in this 
respect to Lady Macbeth, She is the first great persecutor of 
the Church, the introducer of an idolatry unspeakably foul 
and cruel, which marked to what the worship of Jehovah 
under visible forms had been educating the people, It had 
brought the people into a state of painful uncertainty as totheir 
natural relation to the idolatries practiced by the nations round 
about, and weakened or destroyed their sense of a vocation to 
witness against idolatry. The new situation thus was a time 
of testing for them. Elijah and Jezebel both call upon them 
to cease halting “between two opinions,” and to cast in their 
lot finally with Jehovah or with R 

Elijah isthe most picturesque figure in Jewish history. The 
key-note of his career is found in the words with which he steps 
into this story: “As the Lord liveth, ... before whom I stand.” 
Those words must have been the outcome of a Divine educa- 
tion, which had been fitting him for the work of a prophet, 
He had /earned to believe in a living God, the Judge of the 
acts of men, and to live in his presence. This made him 
bold and strong. A shepherd of Mount Gilead, rough in 
speech and in vesture, thrusting himself on the attention of 
the dissolute court and arbitrary rulers of Samaria, he was 
soon recognized as a power in the land even by those who 
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Christian ere (Matt, 94; 7; Acts li ; 28). 


had no clew to his secret of power. 
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'* The story is not that of a finished prophet, but one still in 
_ God’s school. His mission to the widow of Sarepta was one 
of these lessons, to broaden his conception of the divine care 


of all the helpless who seek his help. He was, as Lightfoot 
says, “ the first apostle’to the Gentiles.” 

sezebel is believed to have been the grand-aunt of the 
Queen Dido who founded Carthage. From a too literal un- 
derstanding of Revelation 2 : 20, she has become a synonym 
for a harlot, but unjustly. There is no indication of unchastity 
in the biblical story. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Fifty-seven years elapsed between the revolt of Jeroboam 
and the accession of Ahab to be king of Israel. In that 
interval two kings had been assassinated, one usurper per- 
ished by his own hand after a reign of seven days, and there 
was a further period of civil war between two aspirants to 
the throne. There had been a constant and rapid deteriora- 
tion, until under Ahab the lowest pitch of ungodliness was 
reached. Thestanding epithet applied to Jeroboam is, “ who 
made Israel to sin.” 

The declaration respecting Ahab (1 Kings 16 : 33) is, that 
he “did yet more to provoke Jehovah, the God of Israel, to 
anger than all the kings of Israel that were before him.” 


' Jeroboam had set up the debasing worship of the golden 


calves. These were adored as symbols of Jehovah, implying 
unworthy and degrading conceptions of God, whose service 
degenerated thus into a mere nature worship. Ahab, how- 
ever, instigated by his heathen wife Jezebel, sought to 
abolish even the nominal worship of Jehovah, and intro- 
duced instead the open and avowed worship of Baal, while 
he persecuted and put to death those who adhered to the ser- 
vice of Jehovah. 

It was apostasy from Jehovah in a grosser form, and more 
absolute sense, than had ever existed or been attempted 
before; and, if Israel was not to be completely paganized, 
and given over to one of the lowest and most corrupt forms 
of heathenism, it was necessary that something should be 
done to arrest the downward course of things, and bring Israel 
back to their allegiance to the God of their fathers. This was 
the mission of Elijah, the extraordinary character of whose 
prophetic labors was due to the extraordinary emergency 
which he was called to face. 

And this is the explanation of the mighty works which 
were wrought in the course of his ministry. The miracles 
recorded in the Old Testament are not spread over its entire 
surface, as might be expected if they were legendary inven- 
tions of a credulous and marvel-loving people. They are for 
the most part gathered into three marked epochs, in which the 
divinity of Jehovah was to be signally demonstrated if con- 
trast with heathen deities,—as against the gods of Egypt and 
Canaan under Moseg and Joshua; as against the Phenician 
Baal under Elijah and Elisha; as against the gods of Babylon 
under Daniel. We stand at the opening of the central period 
of miracles in the present lesson. 

’ Verse 1.—And Elijah the Tishbiie: The name of the prophet 
bears witness to his pious parentage. It was such a name as 
a devout father and mother might well give to their child as 
a protest against the incoming heathenism, while commend- 
ing him to the Divine protection and blessing. It means 
“Jehovah is God.” It was remarkably appropriate to the 
prophet, whose very name announced the truth which it was 
his main function to enforce. He is called “the Tishbite” 
from the place of his birth or residence. Some suppose this 
to have been the Tishbe, or Thisbe, in Galilee, spoken of in 
the apocrypha! book of Tobit (1 : 2), and find in this the ex- 
planation of the clause, “ who was of the sojourners of Gilead; ” 
namely, that he was not born in Gilead, but had removed 
thither from Galilee. The word translated “sojourners” 
(téshbé) singularly enough differs in its: vowels only from 
“Tishbite” (tishbi), which has led some to prefer the render- 
ing of the Septuagint, “ who was of Tishbe of Gilead,” which 
is there supposed to be so called to distinguish it from the 
place of the same name in Galilee. 

The only thing certain is that Tishbe was an inconsiderable 
place, not otherwise known, and that Elijah’s abode was in 
Gilead, east of the Jordan, at the time here mentioned. He 
is suddenly introduced, with no preliminary mention, and no 
account’of his parentage or his previous life, because his pub- 
lic ministry was all that properly fell within the scope of the 
sacred history; and this, because of its intrinsic consequence 
and its influence in this great crisis of Israel’s affairs, is given 
in minute detail. i 

Said unto Ahab: He did not hesitate, at the Divine com- 
mand, to confront the impious king of Israel with the threat- 
ening message which he was sent to deliver, as Moses and 
Aaron had similarly confronted Pharaoh.—As Jehovah, the 

God of Israel, liveth: This is in form a solemn oath by the 
life of the ever-living God, that what he was about to declare 


was certainly true. As addressed to Ahab, these words of 


Elijah were peculiarly significant, declaring that Jehovah, 
not Baal, was the God of Israel; that he was the living 
God, in contrast with the senseless idol or the imaginary 


deity to whose service he was enticing Israel; and that he 
was the only being to whom the solemn appeal of the oath 
could be rightfully made. : 

Before whom I stand: That is, Whose servant I am, 
ministers Of state were said to stand before the monarch (1 
Kings 10: 8; 12: 6), and as priests engaged in their sacred 
ministries were said to stand before the Lord (Deut. 10: 8; 
17 : 12).—There shall not be dew nor rain these years: He thius 
announced himself the messenger of that God to whom all 
nature was obedient, by whom the blessings of rain and fer- 
tility were bestowed, and who could withhold them at his 
pleasure. This was a penalty denounced in the law of Moses 
against a transgressing, and particularly an idolatrous, people, 
which the prophet here enforces (Deut. 11: 17; comp. also 
Lev. 26: 19; Deut. 28: 23,24; 1 Kings 8: 35). Atthesame 
time it was aimed directly against Baal worship, as this deity was 
supposed to be the lord of nature and the source of all benefi- 
cent and fertilizing influences.—But according to my word: 
That rain should both cease and come again at his word, 
showed very distinctly that this was no accidental drought 
nor chance coincidence, but that Omnipotence gave effect to 
the words that he uttered. Thus the miracle was an indis- 
putable sign that Elijah was indeed sent of God, and that he 
spoke with Divine authority. 

! Verse 2.—And the word of Jehovah came unto him: This is 
no suggestion arising merely from his own thoughts, but an 
immediate Divine communication made to him. 

Verse 3.—Get thee hence: After delivering his unwelcome 
message, Elijah disappeared as abruptly as he came. He 
simply made the announcement with which he was charged, 
and retires.—And turn thee eastward, and hide thyself by the 
brook Cherith, that is before Jordan: Elijah was to conceal 
himself to escape the resentment of Ahab, who vainly sought 
him everywhere to put him to death (1 Kings 18:10). The 
Lord was himself doing his own work, and it was fit that 
meanwhile his servant shouKi be out of sight, until the occa- 
sion arose for him to be sent with a fresh message. This 
concealment had a purpose also, without doubt, for Elijah 
himself. His own faith was to be tried, his trust in God’s protec- 
tion and providential care to be disciplined and strengthened. 

Robinson identified the Cherith with the wady Kelt, which 
empties into the Jordan near Jericho. Others have ques- 
tioned whether the resemblance of the names is sufficient to 
prove them to be the same, and are in doubt whether Elijah’s 
hiding-place is to be sought on the east or the west of the 
Jordan. That it was “eastward” from Samaria, and “before 
Jordan,” gives no decisive indication. 

Verse 4.—Thou shalt diink of the brook: No luxuries are 
promised, but his necessary wants should be supplied.— And 
I have commanded the ravens to feed thee there: These might be 
thought very unsuitable purveyors. But he whom the clouds 
of heaven (Isa. 5: 6) and the fish of the sea obey (Jonah 2:10), 
can easily make the ravens execute his will. There is no 
need, consequently, of trying, as some have done, to find or to 
invent another sense for the word here used (Heb., drebim), 
as though it meant merchants, or Arabs, or inhabitants of 
some imaginary town, Oreb. No difficulty arises from the 
raven being classed in the law (Deut. 14: 14) as an unclean 
bird; they wereonly unclean in the sense of not being allowed 
for food. No defilement was contracted by touching them, 
or by eating what they had touched, any more than in the 
case of beasts of burden like the camel and the ass. 

Verse 5.—So he went and did according unto the word of 
Jehovah: Thus showing his faith and obedience. 

Verse 6.—Bread and flesh in the morning, and... in the 
evening: It is vain to speculate where the ravens obtained 
these supplies,. They brought the prophet daily food for his 
morning and evening meal. 

Verse 7.—And it came to pass after a while: Literally, at 
the end of days, which some interpret to mean a year; but 
it really denotes an indefinite period.—That the brook dried 
up: Here was a fresh trial to Elijah’s faith. The Lord had 
promised him that he should drink of the brook; and yet it 
gradually diminished, and finally dried up. What was he 
to do when his only source of supply should cease? We do 
not read that he troubled himself with the question, though 
no explanation was given him until the need had actually 
arisen. 

Verse 9.—Arise, get thee to Zarephath: Called Sarepta 
(Lake 4: 26). The Lord did not transport him thither by 
miracie, Though he was sustained by miracle, the super- 
natural agency was not invoked to do what could be accom- 
plished by natural means.— Which belongeth to Zidon: This 
was in the dominions of Jezebel’s father (1 Kings 16: 31), 
and it might have seemed a dangerous thing for Elijah to 
expose himself in that quarter. It was in a heathen country 
also, outside of the land of Israel, and doubts might have 
been raised on this account. But the Lord had bidden him 
go, and he went without hesitation.—I have commanded a 
widow woman there to sustain thee: Not that a revelation had 
been made to her on thesubject. She was probably altogether 
unconscious of the honor that awaited her, or the service 
that was expected of her. But he who led the ravens uncon- 
sciously to execute his will, would lead this woman spon- 
taneously, and of her own accord, to do what he would have 





her do, though she might be entirely ignorant that in it she 
was accomplishing the design of God (Prov. 21 : 1). 

Verse 10.—A widow woman was there gathering sticks : Indica- 
tive of her humble grade of life and her needy circumstances, 
It may have been revealed to Elijah that she was to be his 
hostess, or the requests that he makes of her to bring him 
some water and a morsel of bread may have been designed 
to test this question, and to ascertain whether she might be 
the person appointed of God to sustain him (comp. Gen. 
24: 12-14). Ifso, her answer might not have seemed very 
reassuring. How could she who had no provision to sustain 
herself and her child supply food for the prophet ? 

Verse 12.—And she said, As Jehovah thy God liveth: She 
recognized an Israelite in the person who addressed her, and 
a worshiper consequently of Jehovah. The language that 
she employs implies that she was a believer in the divinity 
of Jehovah, and regarded him as the living God. She was 
doubtless a pious worshiper of the Most High, whether she 
was an Israelite who had removed to Zarephath, or was a 
Gentile convert.—I have not a cake: Not only no bread such 
as you have asked for, but not even a cake. 

But a handful of meal in the jar, and a little oil in the cruse: 
Her scanty stock of provisions was almost at an end, It 
seems that the famine was prevailing in Phoenicia likewise, 
and a confirmation of this fact is quoted by Josephus from a 
native historian. And now it was to this widow, living in a 
heathen land, herself reduced to the last stage of destitution, 
that the Lord had sent the prophet to be sustained. ; 

Verse 13.—And Elijah scid unto her, Fear not: His gentle 
sympathy with this poor woman contrasts with his undaunted 
bearing and uncompromising sternness in addressing Ahab, 
and shows us quite another side of Elijeh’s character. He 
calms her solicitude, and assures her that she may lay aside 
all apprehension.—Go and do as thou hast said: Gather the 
sticks, and take the meal and oil that remain, and bake it as 
you had proposed. 

But make me thereof a litile cake first, and bring it forth unto 
me: He was proposing a severe test of her faith in Jehovah, 
and in him as the prophet of the Lord. If his word did not 
prove true, she would, by complying with his request, be 
throwing away the last mouthful of food she had for herself 
and her child. Whether by this time she suspected who it 
was that made this extraordinary request, or what ground she 
had for such implicit confidence in his words, we may not be 
able to say. But one thing is evident: she did trust him, and 
thus evinced a faith in the God of Israel, and a confidence in 
his chosen servant, which brought salvation to her and to her 
house, And this faith, exhibited in this striking manner 
outside of the land of Israel, while there was such a general 
defection from the true faith within that land, is referred to 
by our Lord, at the! outset of his ministry, as prognostic of 
the extension of the blessings of gospel grace to Gentile lands 
(Luke 4 : 24-26). 

Verse 14.—For thus saith Jehovah, the God of Israel,—whose 
word cannot fail, but shall meet full accomplishment.— Until 
the day that Jehovah sendeth rain wpon the eurth: Doubtless she 
had heard of the divine message to Ahab, and knew that the 
drought under which they were suffering was to be traced to 
the omnipotence of Him by whom that message was dictated, 
He who had withheld the rain was the only one by whom 
the drought could be terminated. 

Verse 15.—And she went and did aceording to the saying of 
Elijah: She proves her faith by her works, which is the only 
reliable criterion.’ And her faith and obedience were re- 
warded, “She, and he, and her house, did eat many days.” 

Verse 16.—The sacred historian records the exactness with 
which the divine promise was fulfilled. All came to pass 
precisely as Elijah had said; or, rather, “according to the 
word of Jehovah, which he spake by Elijah.” God was the 
speaker. The word spoken was his word. Elijah was but 
the instrument. And the word exactly corresponded with the 
reality. This is the scriptural statement of what is meant 
by the word of God, spoken or written, 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Omri, founder of Samaria, having need of as brilliant a 
marriage as possible for his son Ahab, who was to succeed 
him, had achieved what must have seemed the crowning 
triumph of his ambition, in securing for the prince the hand 
of Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, king of Tyre, formerly a 
priest of Astarte. The recognition of his dynasty by so 
powerful a state as Pheenicia, the richest in Palestine, and 
famous through the world, appeared to secure its consolida- 
tion and permanence, while the close relations between the 
two countries thus allied would doubtless bring material 
prosperity. 

The result, however, disappointed such expectations. 
Haughty, greedy of power and splendor, fanatically devoted 
to the religion of Tyre, and, withal, full of energy and swift 
decision, which shrank from no outrage on the rights of 
others, had no scruples at deeds of blood, and demanded 





blind obedience from all, she dominated the less resolute 
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mind of her husband, and stamped her own spirit on his 
reign. For the worship of Jehovah under the symbol of the 
golden calves she had profound contempt. In its place, Ahab 
must set up that of Baal and Astarte, the gods of Tyre, with 
its splendid temples, great trains of priests, and gorgeous 
ritual. It was with her as with the mistress of the slave in 
Juvenal: “I wish it, and therefore command it; my will 
is reason enough.” All Israel must do as she ordered. The 
altars of Jehovah must be thrown down, his prophets extir- 
pated. To refuse obedience to the royal decree was to be 
held a capital offense. ~ 

Yielding weakly to the imperious woman, Ahab carried 
out all she demanded, A great temple of Baal rose in 
Samaria; a second, of Astarte, gave splendor to Jezreel, fhe 
country residence of the court. The prophets of Jehovah 
had to flee before a fierce persecution. Such as were not 
slain were glad of the shelter of caves, with no better sus- 
tenance than bread and water, The people, cowed by the 
ferocious energy of the queen, made so little resistance, that, 
after a time, there were only some seven thousand who had not 
bowed the knee to Baal, Tyrian heathenism reigned through- 
out the Ten Tribes. Jezebel fancied she had triumphed. 

But at this juncture opposition met her. Among the ser- 
vants of Jehovah a brave soul, Elijah, came forward to offer 
battle, in the name of his God, to priest and king. He seems 
to have belonged to a village of Naphtali, but to have been 
forced to flee to Gilead for his life, and lived there when the 
narrative opens. He must have been one of those who had 
to wander “in deserts and mountains,” and to sleep in “ caves, 
and the holes of the earth;” for he would not else have 
appeared and disappeared so suddenly as we find he always 
did, nor would he have been forced to go about “in sheep- 
skins” or “ goatskine,” tied round him by a strap of hide 
(2 Kings 1:8; Heb, 11: 87, 38). The rough shepherds of 
some parts of Palestine may still be clad thus rudely. Elijah, 
however, was no rough shepherd, but a man who had to live 
as he could, under a deadly proscription. 

Jezebel was too hardened and fanatical for any hope; but 
Ahab had good in him, if it had not. been choked, in its fitful 
beginnings, by fatal weakness, He might be approached. 
Suddenly, as he drove his chariot without his queen, the 
gaunt figure of Elijah checked him in his course. Coming 
to his side, the stern prophet abruptly delivered his message 
to the terrified king: “As Jehovah, the God of Israel, liveth, 
before whom I stand [as his servant], there shall not be dew 
nor rain these years, but according to my word,” Having 
uttered this fearful “ burden,” he was gone. 

How soon the drought set in, is not told, but it seems as if it 
had begun forthwith. Strange to say, Josephus quotes from 
Menander the statement that in the reign of Ethbaal there 
was “a want of rain for a whole year, and when he made 
supplication [to the gods], there came thunder” [with its 
heavy showers]. Meanwhile, even the hills and woods of 
Gilead, with their streams, so full and strong compared with 
the water supply west of the Jordan, was no longer safe for 
the hunted man. The mysterious “ word of Jehovah” there- 
fore came to him, directing that he should turn eastward 
from the spot where he had met Ahab, near Samaria, and 
hide by the brook Cherith, that is “before Jordan,”—often 
the Hebrew expression for “to the east” of it, Hitherto 
this retreat has not been ‘dentified, various spots. having 
been thought the right one. It may be that the deep gorge 
on the farther side of the Jordan, nearly east of Samaria, 
known near its mouth asthe “ Wady Fakarith,” or that north 
of it, which in the Middle Ages was known as the Valley of 
Elijah, was the one. No one can tell. 

But there, wherever Cherith was, Elijah lay safe, we do 
not know how long, till “the brook dried up, because there 
was no rain in the land,” his food being brought to him, we 
are told, day by day, by ravens, guided to supply him with 
bread and flesh. Ii ns hiding-piace was in Fakarith, or near 
it, he had found safety not far from Ahab’s capital; but now 
he was to hide himself in the very land of Jezebel, amidst 
the heathenism she so dearly loved, Zarephath (“the [glass] 
melting huts”), now Sarafend, a village with ruins, about 
ten miles south of Sidon, near the coast road, was to shelter 
him, a widow woman having been appointed by Providence 
tosustain him. At the towa door, as he drew near it, this 
widow, who littk knew the honor vouchsafed her, was gather- 
ing bits of wood, to bake her last remains of flour, that she 
and her son might “eat it, and die.” To find out whether 
she were the person to whom he had been sent, Elijah forth- 
with begged her to give him some water, and, as she was 
going for it, prayed, further, that she should bring him a 
morsel of bread. Answering with a solemn oath, to attest 
her truth, she could only tell him her story, All the flour 
she had was but a handful in her flour-jar, and she had noth- 
ing besides but a “little oil in the cruse,” and the sticks she 
was gathering were to let her bake the poor trifle in hot 
ashes, as a bite before her son and she died of hunger. But 
she had/sworn by Jehovah, and this showed that she honored 
the true God, whose name she had invoked, doubtless because 
she saw that the prophet was an Israelite; for to a heathen 
she could not have dared to commit herself thus, 

It was clear that she way to be his divinely appointed 














sustainer; but be would not try her faith too much. While, 
therefore, still asking the bread for himself, he cheered her 
to compliance by assuring her, on the word of his God and 
hers, that obedience to his request would be rewarded by 
both flour and oil holding out, for his use as well as her own 
and that of her son, till rain was once moresent on the earth. 
Believing what he said, she went and did as he had asked 
her, and found, day by day, thenceforth, that it is well with 
those who put their trust in Jehovah. 
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A PROPHET’S STRANGE PROVIDERS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The worst times need the best men, The reign.of Ahab 
brought a great outburst of Baal worship, imported by his 
Phenician wife, which threatened to sweep away every trace 
of the worship of Jehovah. The feeble king was absolutely 
ruled by the strong-willed Jezebel, and everything seemed 
rushing down to ruin, One man arrests the downward move- 
ment, and, with no weapon but his word, and no support but 
his own dauntless courage, which was the child of his faith, 
works a revolution in Israel, “Among them that are born of 
women there hath not arisen a greater than” Elijah the Tish- 
bite. Rugged, stern, solitary, he has no commission to reveal 
new truth. , He is no “ prophet,” like later ones, whose words 
were revelation, , 

Little is preserved of his sayings.—His task was to reform 
and restore, not to advance; and his endowments of “ spirit 
and power” corresponded to his work. The striking peculi- 
arities of this heroic figure will appear as we go on with his 
history. Far the present, we have to consider the three 
points of this lesson. 

1. The Prophet and the King.—The startling suddenness 
of Elijah’s leap into the arena, where he appears without 
prefacqor explanation, helps the impression of extraordinary 
foree which his whole career makes, He crashes into the 
midst of Ahab’s court like a thunderbolt. What did Jezebel 
think of this wild man from the other side of Jordan, with 
his long hair and his loose mantle, who thus fronted Ahab 
and her? Nothing is told us of his descent; it is even ques- 
tionable whether the reading which calls him “the Tish- 
bite” is correct. We only know that he was of Gilead, and 
therefore used to a ruder, freer, simpler life than that in 
king’s palaces, 

The natural impression from the narrative is that the 
prophet and the king had never met before; and, if so, the 
stern brevity of the threat is even more remarkable, In 
any case, the absence of explanation of reasons for the 
drought, or of credentials of Elijah, or of offers of mercy on 
condition of repentance, gives a peculiarly grim aspect to the 
message, and makes it a dangerous one to carry to such a 
hearer as Ahab, stirred up by Jezebel. When God com- 
mands us to speak, no thought of peril must make us dumb, 
If the “ word of the Lord” is to sound from our lips with 
power, it must first have absolute control over ourselves. 
One man with God at his back, who fears nothing, can work 
marvels, 

Note that remarkable phrase, “before whom I stand.” It 
is common on Elijah’s lips, and probably originated with 
him, It implies a lowly consciousness of being a servant, and 
breathes the spirit of obedience and of watchful readiness to 
learn and do the great Master’s will. But, spoken to Ahab, 
it is an assertion of independence of his authority, and the 
declaration that Elijah had another king. 

God’s servant ismen’s master. The vision of God’s presence 
paled the splendor and blunted the perils of the court of 
Samaria, Ahab was but a poor puppet in the sight of eyes 
that saw the Lord sitting on his throne, high and lifted up. 
So the very first words of Elijah lay bare the secret spring 
of his fiery energy and courage. “ Before whom I stand,”— 
that is the thought to put nerve, daring, and disregard of 
earth into a man, 

James’s comment on this incident assumes that the declara- 
tion to Ahab followed earnest prayer that it might not 
rain, and that the “word” which should end the drought 
was also prayer. The truest lover of his country or of any 
men may sometimes have to wish for losses and sorrows. 
Elijah did not open and shut the heavens, but his prayer had 
power to move the hand that openeth and no man shutteth. 

2. The Prophet and the Ravens.—One would like to 
know how he made his escape from Ahab; but the whole 
story is marked by sudden appearances and disappearances. 
He flashes into sight and flames for a moment, and then is 
swallowed up in the dark again. The exact position of the 
brook Cherith is doubtful. It would seem most natural to 
look for it acress Jordan, as safer and more familiar ground 
to Elijah than any of the tributaries on the western side, 
though the great ravine which breaks into the river’s valley 
near Jordan is wild and tortuous enough for a hiding-place. 
Atall events, somewhere among the savage rocks in some 
wady with a trickle of water down it, and rank vegetation 
that would help to hide him, he lurked for an indefinite 
period, alone with God. 


of the drought might be prolonged till it had done its work,. 
and that the prophet might learn more lessons for his call- 
ing. Good Obadiah would have made a place for the chief 
of the prophets in his caves; but the man who is to do work 
like Elijah’s must live in solitude. Cherith was part of-the 
training for Carmel. -The flight thither was as much an 

of obedient faith as the appearance before the king. How- 
ever the conviction was impressed on the prophet, it was 
impressed on him, as manifestly not his own plan, but God’s 
command; and though it was a weary journey, and the 
appointed place of refuge inhospitable, the command was 
unhesitatingly obeyed. He was not left to wonder how he. 
was to be fed when he got there, but God gave him, what he 
seldom gives, a previous assurance of miraculous provision, 
which obviously met some unspoken thought. We do not 
usually know how we are to be fed in the solitude till we get 
there; but if our doubting hearts object, “But, Lord, there 
is nothing at Cherith but a brook and some ravens,” he some- 
times gives us asstirance that these will be cnough. Whether 
or 0, the duty is the same,—to follow God’s vcice, whether 
it take us face to face with Ahab aud Jezebel or into the 
wild gorge. ‘ 

Note that the same words are employed about the ravens 
and the widow: “I have commanded the. . . to feed thee.” 
He has ways of reaching the mysterious animal instinct and. 
the mysterious human will, and each, in its own way, obeys. 
It is needless to try to pare down the miracle by saying that, . 
of course, ravens would haunt the watercourses in drought, 
and that the food they brought might be for their young, and 
soon, The daily regularity of the supply takes it out of the 
natural category, to say nothing of the remarkable breed 
which the ravens must have been, if they brought their food 
within reach and let him have it. 

People take offense at the abundance of miracles in the 
lives of Elijah and Elisha, and assert that some of them, this 
among the rest, are for unworthily trivial occasions. But 
the grave crisis in Israel is to be taken into account, which 
involved the necessity for unusual manifestations of Divine 
power, and very evident credentials for the prophets; and 
the preparation of Elijah for his tremendous struggle was, 
even to our eyes, a surely adequate end for miracle. How 
could he doubt that God had sent him and would care for 
him, with such memories as those of his winged purveyors? 
How could he doubt future words which should come to him, 
when he recalled how marvelously this one had been ful- 
filled? The silence of the ravine, the long days and nights 


may 80 say, it is worth God’s while to work miracles, to make 
Elijah. The highest end of creation is the production of 
God-fearing men. All things serve the soul that serves God. 

8. The Prophet and the Widow.—The little stream that 
came down the wady dried up “ after a while;” and Elijah, 
no doubt, would wonder what was to be done next, as he saw 
it daily sending a thinner thread to Jordan. But he was not 
told till the channel was dry, and the pebbles of the bed 
bleaching in the sun. God makes us sometimes wait on by 
a diminishing rivulet, and keeps us ignorant of the next step 
till itisdry. Patience is an element in strength. It was a 
far cry from Cherith to Zarephath, right across the kingdom 
of Ahab; and to run for refuge to a dependency of Zidon, 
Jezebel’s country, looked like putting his head in the lion’s 
mouth. Sut the same “command” which the ravens had 
obeyed had smoothed his way. 

So he girded up his loins, and left, no doubt reluctantly, 
the brook for a city. How his heart would bow in adoring 
thankfulness, when the first person he saw outside the little 
“city” was “the widow”! He knew her; did she know 
him? The natural interpretation of verse 9 is that, at the 
time when God spoke to Elijah, he had already “ commanded” 
the woman. But the despondent tone of her answer seems 
against that idea; and perhaps we are to suppose that, just 
ag the ravens were commanded and knew not by whom, so 
this woman received the command, when she saw the travel- 
stained and gaunt stranger, through her.womanly impulses 
of charity, neither knowing who moved them nor what she 
did when she sheltered the man whose life was, at that 
moment, the most important in the world. The motions of 
pity and charity are of God, and he commands us to help 
when he sets before us those who need help. 

The whole incident was a lesson to the prophet. He might 
well have thought that God had sent him toa strange helper 


have taken some faith on his part to reassure her with his 
cheery “Fear not.” The prediction of the undiminishing 
stores demanded as much faith from its speaker as from its 
hearer. 

It was a lesson in faith for the woman too. Her use of the 
phrase “the Lord thy God” may imply some inclination to 
the worship of Jehovah, and so there may have been a little 
glimmer of faith in her; but she was full of sorrow and 
despair, and yet willing to help the stranger with the “little 
water in a vessel,” though the “ morsel of bread in thine hand” 
was beyond her power. Elijah’s apparently selfish demand 





Why did he flee? Not only for safety, but that the period 
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faith. Sometimes self-denying duty is made clearly impera- 
tive on us, before we hear the promise which, believed, will 
make it easy. They who have ears to hear the command, and 
hearts to obey, even if it seem to strip them of all, will soon 
hear the assurance that secures abundance, The barrel would 
have been empty by nightfall, if the meal in it had been 
used for the woman and heréon. The continuance of supply 
depended on the obedience, which, in its turn, depended on 
faith in the prophet as a messenger’ of God, “There is that 
seattereth, and yetincreaseth.” The use of earthly goods for 
God’s service may not be rewarded with the increase of them; 
bat, if the barrel is not kept full of meal, the heart will be 
kept full of peace, which is better. No sacrifice for God is 
ever thrown away. He remains in no man’s debt. 

The incident has a further bearing, as an instance of the 
Divine benediction resting on heathendom. The synagogue 
at Nazareth pointed that lesson for us, Elijah and the widow 
both learned that the God of Israel is the God of all the earth, 
and that his prophets have a mission to every race. The 
woman rebuked, by her pity- and self-denying benevolence, 
the prejudices of Israel; the prophet foreshadowed, by his 
familiar abode with one won from idolatry to the worship of 
God, the universal aspect of the Jewish religion, and its 
destiny to overleap the narrow bounds of the nation. Charity 
and pity have no geographical limits. Much less can the 
love of God and the light of his revelation be bounded by 
any narrower circle than the circumference of the world. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
FAITH SAVES. 


Just as the dire famine was predicted, Elijah was directed 
to hide himself, to be fed by ravens. Why try to turn ravens 
to Arabians? We need not make things easy for God. His 
tests of faith are always severe: Go forward into the Red 
Sea; blow trumpets, and solid walls shall fall; leave ship, 
and come to me on the boisterous water. The things impos- 
sible to men are easy for God. Elijah is supported more 
than two years by the ravens, and not forgotten when the 
brook dries up. Then God would develop more faith; so 
he sends him to destitution, nay, to imminent starvation, to 
be fed. ‘ 

Elijah had gotten beyond doubt. After the sweeping per- 
seoution of the Zidonian Lady Macbeth, there was at least 
one woman who could perfectly obey Elijah’s God, when it 
seemed to mean death for herself and son. 

There was no food for her and hers in the exigency of star- 
vation but by giving up what she had. God tests before he 
rewards. When the test can be borne, the failing handful 
becomes an unfailing barrel for many days. Meal can be 
supplied as easily as manpa. He has gold enough in one 
place to give fifteen millions of dollars to every man, woman, 
and child on the earth. And I know where it is. _ It will 
only be fit for having in the new heaven and earth. Oh 
that the very rich young man had given up his great riches, 
that we might know God’s hundredfold! 

Tf the teachers are as faithful as Elijah, and the pupils are 
as obedient as the woman, any nation can be saved, spite of 
all Jezebels. 


Denver, Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, OLAY TRUMBULD. 


Elijah... said unto Ahab, As the Lord, the God of Israel, 
liveth, before whom I stand, there shall be no dew nor rain, . . . 
but according to my word (v.1). He who stands for God, and 
who speaks for God, can face calmly and confidently the most 
exalted, the most imperious, the most arbitrary, of the world’s 
rulers; and he can ring out the prophecies, the warnings, 
and the commands of God, as if he held the very lightnings 
in his grasp, for the enforcing of the claims of God. Despote, 
nihilists, dynamiters, monopolists, political leaders,—what 
are they, in the pride of their power, against an earnest evan- 
gelist who declares God’s limitations of their rule, and God’s 
purposes through them, and inspite of them? Omnipotence 
is pledged in support of every believing disciple of Jesus, in 
the declaration of a promise or a warning of God,—whoever 
may stand over against that disciple. 

The word of the Lord came... saying, Get thee hence... and 
hide (vs. 2,3). It is as clearly a man’s duty to keep out of 
harmi’s way at the command of God as it is for him to brave 
all peril when he is so directed. And God’s servants are not 
always to keep themselvesin sight of everybody. A parent's 
tact and judgment are as often shown in avoiding an unpleas- 
ant issue with a child as in being firm to enforce a command 
whieh is fairly in question. No teacher can manage a class 
who does not know enough to keep out of a fruitless discus- 
sion with his scholars, A good soldier ought to be as prompt 
te obey the order to “ cover,” under a sharp fire, as to advance 
at the command, “ Forward.” 

I have commanded the ravens to feed thee thére (v. 4). God is 





angels to minister to his children, And again he commands 
the birds of-the air to feed them. When we are told to go 
into the desert, or into the city, or on to the sea, in the line 
of duty, we need have no fear that God will not find a way 
to take care of us there. Help may come by unexpected 
hands; but it will come. A young Christian worker wants 
to start a prayer-meeting or a Sunday-school in a hard neigh- 
borhood. He doesn’t see how a place for it can be found. To 
his surprise, the keeper of a low grog-shop offers him a 
convenient room just over sis den. Again, it is the old 
story of the good woman’s prayer for bread answered by the 
seofling boys, who, listening outside, threw a loaf down her 
chimney—just for sport. “The Lord sent it, if the Devil 
brought it.” 

} And the word of the Lord came wnto him, saying, Arise (v. 8). 
With each new emergency Elijah had new directions, God 
is as ready to speak the second time as the first. He knows 
where he wants his children; and they are never more ready 
fo_bé guided by him than he is to guide them. They must 
not expect to be always in one place. They need not fear 
that no other place is provided for them when there is a 
failure in that where they now stand. If a minister’s work 
seems done in one parish; if the employment a young believer 
has had in one kind of business is no longer open to him; if 
the sphere of Christian usefulness in which a good woman 
has served God seems contracting unduly,—let the trustful 
disciple have no fear, but keep an open ear for the word of 
the Lord, saying, “Arise, get thee to Zarephath.” 

@ widow woman was there... . She suid... I have... . but an 
handful of meal,... and alittle oil: and, behold, I am gathering 
two ‘sticks, that I may . . . dress it for me and my son, that we may 
eat it, and die (vs. 10-12). We don’t always know when we 
are well off Things looked pretty dark to that poor widow 
just then. But God was at work for her. Her very extrem- 
ity was his opportunity. Because she was in so sore a plight, 
she was to have a prophet for her guest, abutidance for her 


Daybreak was nearing, if the night was dark, And that is 
God’s way with his children. His richest purposes in their 
behalf are maturing through their heaviest trials and their 
bitterest needs, The very things that we are mourning over, 
or ate wincing under, to-day, are perhaps the very things 
that we shall be most grateful for, in their memory, in the 
days to come. God is doing the best he can for us. Have 
we any doubt on that point? If we have not, why should 
we worry? 

Fear not; ... make me... a litile cake firet (v.13). That 
faith which is not just as ready to trust God when the meal- 
barrel is empty as when it is full, is no faith worth having. 
To the true-hearted believer, God’s word that he shall have 
a breakfast gives stronger assurance than the sight of a full 
tf ble. Whatif the times are hard? What if father and 
mother-are dead? What if our work has as yet no reward? 
What if our prayers are still unanswered? If we can point. 
to a plain promise of blessing, we have no right to doubt its 
fulfilment, Faith must come first—before the rewards of 
faith. It is when we have fothing but God’s word to depend 
on that our faith in God ought to be strongest. Yet there 
are a great many Christians who would gladly give God a 
handful of meal after he had filled the barrel, who would 
hesitate to give him the last handful, on his promise to fill 
the barrel when empty. 

Neither did the cruse of oil fail (v.16). They live well 
whom God feeds. The best cared for persons on the face of 
the earth to-day are those who trust God at all times, and 
whose only capital is his promises. Their daily supply is 
both surer and more satisfying than that of the man who 
depends on his bank account or his business receipts. The 
man who seeks wealth never has enough. He feeds on dry 
meal, The man who goes straight on in God’s service, trust- 
ing God to support him, has contentment with godliness, 
which is great gain, He has a cruseof oil, as well as a barrel 
of meal. 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, ‘D.D. 


Begin by calling the attention of the class to the spiritual 
condition of Israel at the time of which our lesson speake. 
Ahab and his wicked wife Jezebel had now for some years 
been setting a gross example of idolatry, and had used all 
their power, to drive the people from the worship of Jehovah. 
In this they nad been only too successful. Israg] had become 
almost totally idofatrous, If they were again to be brought 
to the worship of the true God, severe measures alone would 
answer. Since they were not willing to be led kindly by a 
look of God’s eye, he proposed now to hold them in sternly 
with bit and bridle. For this purpose he raised up a stern 
man, Elijah the Tishbite. 

The story to-day is exceedingly fascinating. There is 
danger lest we spend all of our time on it, and neglect any 
practical application of the lesson. In the story there are 
three points to be marked: . 


supplies, and a place of honor in the history of the universe. |, 


these years.” This would be a grievous evil; forin Palestine 
there were no large rivers or vast lakes, and the land was abso- 
lutely dependent on the annual rainfall for its harvests, and 
even for its necessary water to sustain life. Thus God struck 
at the very root of national prosperity. Without rain, king 
and beggar must suffer, and armies themselves perish. In 
this way God proposed to make every one feel that it was a 
grievous thing for them to forsake him for Baal. If only 
Ahab had heeded the warning, how much suffering he would 
have saved himself and his people! But, like Pharaoh, he 
simply hardened his heart, and went right on in his evil 
ways. So men do to-day. God warns them in his Word, and 
sends them afflictions and bodily pains; but they only harden 
their hearts, and push ahead in their folly. If God’s well- 
meant warnings were heeded, much sorrow and suffering 
would be savdd. 

2. The Solitary Boarder.—God provided for Elijah in this 
time of famine in a singular way. He sent him into a desert 
ravine, where a brook ran day and night. There Elijah 
lived, fed by birds every morning and evening, and supplied 
with water from the stream. Elijah was alone. In this way 
he learned his utter dependence on God, and had much time 
to think about spiritual things. Then, too, he was safe from 
the vengeance of Ahab and Jezebel. His board was not very 
luxurious, but it was enough. There he was able to learn what 
Paul afterwards learned,—to be content in whatsoever state he 
wasin. I doubt not Elijah, with a sense of God’s favor, was 
happier by the brock than Ahab in his palace with an evil 
conscience. Riches by themselves cannot make people happy, 
nor need poverty make them miserable. But a guilty con~ 
science will make both rich and poor suffer. Now, just as 
God supplied Elijdh with his daily food, so he can supply 
us with all that we need. Since Jesus taught us to pray 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” he will not deny our 
prayer if we trust aright. We have a right to trust God’s 
promise calmly, if we are trying at the same time to do 
his will. 

3. The Widow's Boarding-House—Ask the scholars how 
it came to pass that Elijah left the brook. Draw from 
them the story of the coming of the prophet to Zarephath, 
Use the map here. Have them tell of the meeting of the 
prophet and the widow. Show how bitter the famine had 
grown by this time, so that it had spread to Zidon, outside of 
the limits of Ahab’s kingdom. Do not fail to call attention 
to the faith of this nameless widow, who dares venture out 
on the bare word of the man of God. This faith had to be 


meal and oil for one day. “Day by day” the manna fell, 
and day by day was her food provided. In this way her hos 
pitality and her faith were rewarded; and in taking a penni- 
less boarder in, she got more than she gave. ° 

Now talk with the scholars about the general teachings of 
this lesson. What has it for our personal instruction? 

1. God always warns before he strikes. He is as just to us 
as he was to Ahab, Some scholars are apt to think that Jesus 
is all Compassion, and that he never will cast any out. No 
more will he, if we heed his cali. But he himself has taught 
us that there will come a time when those who have not 
heeded his warnings will find out too late what an awful mis- 
take they have made, If, like Ahab, they harden their 
hearts, they will find that they will in that day plerd in vain, 
God’s Spirit will not always strive with men; and if they 
reject his influences, the time comes when he leaves them, 
and then their doom is sealed. The five foolish virgins 
knocked and pleaded in vain. So Jesus said, 

2. We sing: 

“Tn some way or other 
The Lord will provide. 
It may not be my way. 
It may not be thy way, 
And yet in his own way 
The Lord will provide.” 


Would that we might believe this verse, for it ia true. But 
whenever trouble arises, we are apt to think that God has 
forsaken us. Because we cannot see ahead and know how he 
is going to provide, we are filled with fear and dismay. Elijah 
did not know how God would provide for him, as he saw the 
brook slowly dry up, yet God did not leave him to perish, 
And is his arm shortened to-day, that he cannot save you 
and me? 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What word was linked to the name of Jeroboam? Jero- 
boam died, but the sin he taught the people went on. His 
son was a wicked king, so was the next king, and the next; 
and when each one died, the same thing was said of evory 
one: “He walked in the ways of Jeroboam, who made Israel 
tosin.” In sixty-six years there had been eight kings over 
Israel, all so wicked it seemed as if each one tried to be 
worse than the last one had been. The people were wicked. 
Here and there in the land, in lonely places, were some who 








never at a loss for servants to de his bidding. He sends the 


1, The Solemn Warning.—“ There shall not be dew nor rain 


prayed to the true God, and grieved over the wickedness they 


exercised day by day; for there was never more thanenough - 
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saw; and some good prophets of the Lord were hidden in 
caves, . 

But most of the people worshiped idols. On the hills were 
heathen temples and altars, and smoking sacrifices before 
strange gods; in groves of trees were columns, and statues, 
and images of false gods. The king at that time was Ahab, 
wicked Ahab; and of him it is said, he “ did more to provoke 
the Lord God of Israel to anger than all the kings that were 
before him.” 

His queen was more wicked than he was; for Ahab had 
married the daughter of a heathen king. Ahab knew it was 
forbidden for any of Israel to marry in any of the heathen 
nations; but he, a king, married Jezebel, a king’s daughter, 
so wicked that she tried *o make the wholepeople worship 
her gods, and wanted to murder God’s own people. 

Flijah.—Suddenly, in the gay court of Ahab and his queen, 
a prophet of the Lord stood before them. His name was 
Elijah (the name means “Jehovah, my God”). He came 

to their splendid palace wearing the coarse robe or mantle of 
& poor traveler, a cloak or robe made of the skin of some 
animal, and a girdle of leather. He was very much like the 
preacher who preached before Herod in the time of Christ,— 
the one who came in the wilderness, and baptized many. 
Who was he? The first we hear of Elijah was the day he 
stood before the king, and told him that a famine was to come 
upon all the land. Whatisafamine? A time when noth- 
ing can grow; when fields and gardens are bare; when cattle 
moan from thirst, and children cry for bread. Who could 
know what was to come? It was a message from God, sent 
by his prophet Elijah. These are the words he said: “ As 
the Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there 
shall not be dew nor rain these years.” Do you understand 
what was to cause the famine? It was to be sent to punish 
the king and people for their sin. Long before, the whole 
nation had been warned. When Moses, who was taught by 
God, taught them, he said, “Take heed, lest ye serve other 
gods and worship them, ... and the Lord shut up the heaven 
and there be no rain, and the Jand yield not her fruit.” Had 
they forgotten his promise, that, if they would love and serve 
him, he would send rain and harvest, corn in the fields, 
grass for their catile, joy and plenty all the year? . But, if 
famine was to come on the land, would Elijah starve with 
the rest? Would the few scattered ones who believed in 
God suffer hunger? Would Ahab be angry, and harm the 
prophet? 

Hide Thyself—The word of the Lord came to Elijah; for 
God cared for his fearless servant, who had dared speak 
boldly to the king. ‘Go away, turn to the east, and hide by 
the brook Cherith, that is before Jordan.” It was by some 
mountain brook or ravine, between mountains in a rocky 
wilderness, where.the king’s men could not find him, though 
Ahab sent to search the land everywhere, to bring the 
prophet before him. “Thou shalt drink of the brook,” the 
Lord said, “and I have commanded the ravens to feed thee 
there.” Elijah obeyed. He went to the lonely place, Day 
and night, night and day, he had only his thoughts of God 
and the sin and suffering of his country to keep him com- 
pany. He drank of the water of the brook. What was his 
food? ‘The hungry ravens, always ready: to eat anything 
their keen eyes can see, brought him bread and meat every 
morning and every evening. The great black birds that flew 
round and round over his head, and cawed like crows, came 
close to him, and laid the food on the rocks before him, never 
once failing, never once forgetting. The ravens were faith- 
ful; but after, probably, a year and more, the brook dried up. 
Had God forgotten his lonely servant? Does he ever forget? 
He spoke again: “Go to Zarephath, and dwell there.” The 
famine was to be a great deal longer. “Go and dwell there.” 
Where? (Show on map.) Far to the north, on the shore of 
the great sea, beyond Ahab’s kingdom, but in the very land 
where Jezebel’s father was king. 

A Widow.—God knew then, as he does now, every poor 
widow and fatherless child in all the wide world. A poor 
widow was to do what the ravens had been doing. “I have 
commanded a widow woman there to sustain thee.” The Lord 
commanded the prophet, and he went; cemmanded the 
widow, and she obeyed. Elijah reached the gate of the little 
city tired and hungry and thirsty. At the gate, exactly 
when he needed help, he saw a woman gathering sticks. He 
asked her to bring him a little water to drink. As she 
started to go for it, he said, “ Bring me, I pray thee, a morsel 
of bread.” “As the Lord thy God liveth,” she said. She 
knew he was a prophet, and she knew the prophet’s God. 
He*knew it was the widow woman to whom God had sent 
him. She told the prophet all her poverty: “I have not a 
cake; only a handful of meal in a barrel, and a little oil in a 
cruse; I am gathering two sticks, that I may prepare it for 

me and my son, that we may eat it, and die.” Only enough 
for one poor meal for herself and her only child. . Should a 
hungry mother give her all to a stranger? 

Fear Not.—That was the word of God through his servant. 
* Make me a little cake, and then make for thee and for thy 
son.” She obeyed. God’s “Fear nots” are never empty 
words, A strange promise comforted her fainting, wondering 
heart: “Thus saith the Lord,... The barrel of meal shall 


not waste, neither shall the cruse of oil fail, until the day 
that the Lord sendeth rain upon the earth.” 

Faith's Reward.—The widow obeyed and believed. For 
months and years she waited on the prophet who God had 
said should dwell there. All that time she used the handful 
of meal and the precious oil, and yet the meal-barrel was 
never quite bare, and the oil no less, Jesus long after talked 
of the time in Israel when, as he told how long, he said: 
“The heaven was shut up three years and six months, when 
there came a great famine over albthe land.” And he remem- 
bered the prophet Elijah and the widow who fed him. Her 
example of obedience and faith will never be forgotten. 
Many a troubled heart may take courage from the “ Fear 
not” as spoken by Elijah,—be comforted and rest on God's 
promise in our golden text, and remember our heavenly 
Father's watch-care alike over his faithful prophet, the 
trusting widow, and her fatherless child. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
Canon OF DURHAM, 


Tue Great Lonety Propuet.—Unique as Elijah is, there 
is no other character in the Bible whose whole story fits 
in so marvelously, in its minutest detail, with every local or 
historical touch which topographical and ethnological research 
illustrates. The wandering dervish of to-day is only a de- 
generate caricature of the great lonely prophet. Elijah— 
that is, ‘ Jehovah is my God,”—“ the grandest and the most 
romantic character that Israel ever produced,” unheard of 
before, without one note of warning, suddenly starts up before 
the king, delivers his short and stern warning. Ina moment 
he has vanished. All the characteristics of the man are in 
keeping with his birth and early training,—a Gileadite. For 
Gilead then, ag how, was a land of nomads. Wild, rough men, 


, half-shepherds, half cattle-lifters, they bore to the luxurious 


and refined Israetite neighbors of Tyre and Sidon pretty much 
the same relation that the Highlanders of a century and a 
half ago bore to the inhabitants of the Scottish lowlands, The 
prophet’s dress proclaimed the mountaineer of the Arabian 
border, exactly the same as is worn to-day,—the undergarment 
bound with a broad leather belt ; and over it a loose, coarse cloak 
of sheepskin, with the wool outside, its dark brown folds floating 
in the wind as he hurriedly strode along, with head bare, and 
long black locks covering his neck; for he was a*Nazarite. 
The Moslem prophet-dervish, as different from the mollah 
or dervish of the towns as Elijah from a Levite of Jerusalem, 
exactly copies this dress and habit. He has no settled home; 
no man knows his route, I have known one startle an Arab 
party at a feast by his sudden apparition, ejaculating some 
verses of the Koran, warning his listeners against the Giaours, 
and calling on them to fight for deen (“the faith”); and then 
stalk forth from the awe-stricken company to seek shelter and 
food from the humblest and poorest, who receive his visit as 
the highest of honors. 

“Hipe... BY THE Brook Cxeritu.”—So did Elijah de- 
liver his message, and then disappéar to the ravine of the 
Cherith. We know not the site. But it was one of the many 
deep wadies which seam the mountains that line the Jordan 
east and west,—probably one of the torrents fed by the forests 
of the prophet’s nation, Gilead. Elijah now, by Jehovah’s com- 
mand, betakes himself to a most unlikely place of concealment, 
a Pheenician village, very near Sidon, the kingdom of Jezebel’s 
father; and probably for that very reason the last quarter 
where search would be made forhim. Here, too, thedrought 
and consequent famine had extended; though as Zarephath 
was on the plain just at the foot of lofty Lebanon, the moun- 
tain streams would not dry up as rapidly as those that were 
fed from lower ranges. Jehovah’s prophet was a prophet 
even to the Canaanitish woman, just as nowadays a Moham- 
medan will recégnize a devotee, even though a Christian, as 
a holy man to be treated with respect. The ruins of the 
ancient place still remain, as well as an old Christian chapel ; 
but the modern Sarepta has retreated higher up the hillside, 
out of reach of marauding Arab horsemen. 

“ Benoip, A Wipow Woman.”—We may infer that the 
widow was one who had seea better days; for her house was 
no mere cottage, but possessed an upper chamber, or “ loft,” 
as rendered in the Authorized Version. This “chamber,” 
as the Revisers rightly render it, is the best room, or strangers’ 
room, in every Eastern house, 
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QUESTION HINTS: 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
For THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week may 
be used. 

Preliminary.—What two terrible events in Jeroboam’s 
reign? (1 Kings 13: 1 to 14: 20.) What kings followed 


How did Rehoboam govern Judah? (1 Kings 14 : 22-24.) 
What misfortune befell him? (1 Kings 14 : 25-28.) His 
son’s name, and the event of his reign? (2 Chron. 13.) What 
sort of man was his successor, and how Jong did he rule? (1 
Kings 15: 9-14.) Who began to rule over Judah about the 
time of Ahab’s succession? (1 Kings 15:24.) How did he 
govern? (2 Chron. 17 : 3-6.) In round numbers, this was 
how many centuries before Christ, and what part of a century 
after the time of our last lesson? 

1, What does “ Elijah” mean? What is the significance 
of “Tishbite” ? Where is Gilead? How does that country 
resemble Elijah? What sort of people had he dwelt among? 
(1 Chron. 5: 9, 10, 19-22.) What is known of his ante- 
cedents? How is his origin like Christ’s? (John 1: 46.) 
What contrast to Ahab’s idols implied in “the living God”? 
(Psa. 115: 4-8.) What is the import of “before whom I 
stand”? (1 Kings 10: 8; Prov. 22: 29; Dan. 1:5.) How 
is this high honor/to be won in the case of our King? (Luke 
21; 36.) What warning had been given the nation? (Deut. 
11:17; Lev. 26:19.) Why was it not presumptuous in 
Elijah to say “ my word,” instead of “God’s word”? (Luke 
1:70.) What did Christ say about the gaining of this power 
over nature? (Matt. 17 : 20.) 

2. In what different Ways does “the word of the Lord” 
direct men nowadays? What must we do to win this direc- 
tion? (Prov. 3 : 6.) 

3. Why was he withdrawn,—because of danger, or that he 
might not be forced to end the drought? What-high 
example can you give of prudent withdrawal from peril? 
(Luke 4:30; John 7:1.) Under what circumstances is_ob- 
scurity more glorious than prominence? Why would a 
Gilead brook be among the last to dry? 

4. What most beautiful passage in the Old Testament 
represents God as a water-giver? (Psa. 23:2.) What in the 
New Testament? (John 4: 14.) How does the nature of the 
raven make this a greater miracle? What is a yet more 
wonderful way of providing food? (Mark 4:28.) Why is 
this more wonderful ? 

5. What if Elijah had chosen some other brook? What 
warning here for us? 

6. The Lord’s Prayer teaches us to look for our food how 
far ahead? How did Christ draw this lesson from the birds? 
(Matt. 6: 25-34; Lam. 3: 23.) What alone will assure a 
Christian’s support in distressful times? . 

7. Why is a drought especially disastrous in Palestine?. 
What did: Christ say of the result of this one? (Luke 4: 25.): 
What does James tell us of the means used by Elijah? (Jas. 
5: 17, 18; see also Rev. 11: 6.) : 

8. When the good seem to be suffering with the evil, what 
“word of the Lord” comes and makes a difference? (2 Cor. 
4: 16-18.) 

9. What justifies a man’s removal from one place to 
another? Where was Zarephatlh}? What mountains near 
by would long preserve it from dréught? "Where wasChrist’s 
sole visit to Gentiles? (Matt. 15:21.) Why was it especially 
strange that Elijah should gothere? (1 Kings16:31.) What 
other strangeness does Christ mention? (Luke 4: 25, 26.) 
What words of the widow show that she was not a Jewess? 
(v. 12.) 

10. What is the lesson of the first words in this verse and 
verse 5? How is it shown in this account that the widow 
was poor? How does the mention of the upper chamber in 
verse 19 show that she had been better off? 

11. Which was probably more precious, the water or the 
bread? How would “ Mr. Worldly Wiseman” have answered 
the requests? How only may we win thechance to do more 
and higher service? (Matt. 25: 23.) Would this enlarged 
service seem to the world a reward or a misfortune? 

12. What do you think of the logic of this, “ As the Lord 
liveth, we are doomed to die”? How long wou!d we live if 
death followed such faithless utterances? 

13. What might have happened if she had done it in fear, 
and not in love and reverence? Why should the prophet 
be fed first? Why is it true that “a religion is worthless 
which does not require of its followers impossibilities ”? 

14. What“ saith the Lord” to us in similar cases? (Matt, 
6«: 33.) Does your observation agree with Psalm 37 : 25? 

15. What was certainly one cause of her compliance? 
(v. 9.) In what ways might the command have come to her? 
What woman of this region showed “ great faith” in Christ’s 
time? (Matt. 15: 28.) What sort of interest does “many 
days” represent? (Prov. 18 : 17.) } 

16. How did they use theoil? What would probably have 
been the result if they had hoarded the increasing food to 
sell? How may’we gain such increase for our lives? (Psa. 
1: 1-3. 

' For THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What king of Israel came sixth in order after Jeroboam? 
2 What was Ahab’s character? 3. Who came suddenly 
before him one day? 4, What kind of man was Elijah? 5. 
What terrible thing did he prophesy? 6. When the prophecy 





him? (1 Kings 15: 25, 33; 16: 8, 15, 23.) What was the 





nature of their reigns? Who was the sixth king after Jero- 
boam? (1 Kings 16:29.) His character? (1 Kings 16 : 30.) 





came true, how did Elijah escape? 7. When the brook 
| Cherith dried up; where did the Lord take Elijah? 8. And 
' how did God provide for him at Zarephath? 9. Who were 
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taken care of at the same time? 10. If we want God to take 
care of us, what must wedo? What does the golden text say? 
Antioch College, Ohio. . 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





ONE STEP AT A TIME. 


THE RAVENS. 
THE BROOK. 
THE BARREL. 
THE CRUSE. 


“Trust in the Lord; ... and verily thou shalt 
be fed.” 








LENDING TO THE LORD. 


RIAL, 
RUST. 


ROMISE. 
ERFORMANCE. 


THE WIDOW’S . 


THE LORD'S P 


“There is that scattereth, and increaseth yet 
more.” P 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Guide me, O thou great Jehovah!” 

“Tt is well with iny soul.” 

“The Lord is my shepherd.” 

“‘ God is the refuge of his saints.” 

“ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.” 
* Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.” 

“ Beulah land.” 

“ Hiding in thee.” 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Elijah brings the prophetic office and its functions in Israel 
strongly into view. Our disposition has been too much to 
put the office out of touch with ordinary life, as though the 
strange and supernatural elements which we find associated 
with the office constituted its essence. In Elijah, and in a 
less degree in Elisha, we find it associated with the working 
of mighty works, which elsewhere we do not find in the career 
of the prophets. Even the element of prediction, which is 
seen in nearly all, is absent in Hosea, and is not the chiefy 
element in any of the prophetical books. 

The Reformers, especially John Knox, speak of the prophets 
and their work with no sense of a difference én kind from 
what they themselves were called to, The Westminster 
divines define the prophetic office of Christ as the revelation 
to men of the will of God for their salvation. Prediction 
may be a part of such a revelation. It niay even be miracu- 
lous prediction, as in the case of Elijah’s foretelling the 
famine; that is, it may be a knowledge of the future which 
cannot be derived from the facts of present observation. But 
disclosure, not prediction, was the essential thing; or, as it 
has been said, not foretelling, but forth-telling, was the 
prophet’s work. And we shall fail to understand the office 
until we recognize the fact of a divine training of the prophet 
as preceding and accompanfing his public work. We find 
this especially illustrated in the Book of Jeremiah, which 
takes us into the prophet’s school, and shows by what processes 
a sensitive and shrinking nature was invested with the insight 
and clothed with the courage which made him fit for a hard 
prophetic task. From such lessons the prophet came to his 
public labors. He was to discern and feel the weight of the 
laws of God’s government, which “circle under the outer 
shell and skin of daily life;” he was to proclaim these laws to 
the people, not in abstract statements, but in concrete warn- 
ings, exhortations, and pleadings. Even their predictione 
frequently have this general character. They were the out- 
come of their mastery of the spiritual and moral laws which 
control the social movement. As Comte says that “‘ predic- 
tion is the test of science,” so these predictions are the evi- 
dence of a genuine illumination, not merely as to specific 
facts, but as to the principles and laws of that divine govern- 
ment which controls all social development. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here, in his picture-book of ancient history, God gives us 
an illustration of his readiness to care for his children, when 
all the world seems to be against them ; and shows us how he 
would have us help in his work of providing for their needs. 
When king and people were enemies to Elijah, and would 
gladly have killed him or allowed him to starve, God sent 
the birds of the air to spread a b. tter table for him than the 
nobles of the land could afford, in those days of sore famine. 
And God raised up a friend for his servant among the outside 
heathen who were readier to do for him than the people of his 





own religion. What God did for Elijah, he is ready to do 
for any and every child of his to-day, if only there be a real 
need of such assistance. 

Even though the times are hard, and money is scarce, and 
business is slack, and old friends fail us, and our very good is 
evil spoken of, and we seem to be all alone in the world, and 
beyond all hope of human help, God can send the birds of 
the air with food for us, or can open the hearts of our ene- 
mies to minister to our needs, And God will do this, or a 
thousand times more than this, before he will suffer one jot 
or tittle of his choicest promises to fail, or will give us cause 
for questioning the boundless sweep of his infinite love for us, 
Ahab in his palace had no such sure supply, according to his 
daily needs, as Elijah had in the wilderness, or in Zarephath. 
And at the present time no such sure dependence, even for 
this life, can be placed on a full bank account, or a circle of 
rich relatives, or a prosperous business, or a government office, 
as the humblest poverty-stricken child of God is assured of, 
through faith. Without God there is no true health or 
wealth or hope. With him, and him alone, there is all ful- 
ness always. 

Even the heathen of the East believe that @ stranger-guest 
is a representative of God, and that he is to take precedence 
of the members of the household. Hence when Elijah came 
into that home in Zarephath, and asked the widowed mother 
to give him her last morsel of food, he called on her to trust 
God in the direction of her own highest convictions; and she 
was blessed in responding to that call. God is continually 
calling on us to use for him that which we already have, 
without waiting until we have so much that we can give 
without feeling it; but our impulse is to feel that we need 
all we have, although we would gladly give freely if we had 
more. No child of God can have the blessing that comes of 
giving on faith, who never gives what he feels the need of. 

It is the giving out of the empty purse that counts for God, 
The less we have to give, the more we gain through giving. 
“Is thy cruse of comfort wasting? rise, and share it with another, 

And, through all the years of famine, it shall serve thee and 

thy brother, 
“ Love divine will fill thy storehouse, or thy handful still renew; 
Scanty fare for one will often make a royal feast for two ; 


“For the heart grows rich in giving; all its wealth is living 
grain; 

Seeds which mildew in the garner, scattered fill with gold the 
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“ Numb and weary on the mountains, wouldst thou sleep amidst | 
the snow ? 


Chafe that frozen form beside thee, and together both shall 
glow.” 


ADDED POINTS. 

Just # far as we are God’s representatives, can we speak 
with confidence in God’s name, in any presence where we 
find ourselves, 

If we would do God’s bidding, we must be as ready to turn 
aside as to go ahead, at God’s call. 

What if the surest streams of earth dry up, when we seem 
to be dependent on them? God is never in an extremity 
because of such a failure. 

God is preparing the way for us in the path which he 
points out as ours. How important, then, that we go where 
he directs! 

How could we have the reward of faith, if we walked 
always by sight? It is when we cannot see how it is possible 
for God to help us, that we have the best opportunity of rest- 
ing in faith on the promise that he will help us. 

It always turns out just as God has said it would. Here is¢ 
the comfort in doing as he tells us to do. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—~._—_— 
LADD’S INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY .* 
The persistent energy with which Dr. Ladd must work 


to carry on his college lecturing and at the same time 
bring out his bulky and learned volumes is worthy of all | 


admiration. No one who looks at a university from the 
outside can understand why a professor who only lec- 
tures ten or twelve times a week should be ovendriven. 





Those who have had experience know that in our large 
and stirring institutions the demands upon a teacher's | 
time are so many and various that hours devoted to | 
original research or to bookmaking must be wrung from | 
a busy day by sheer force of will and untiring vigilance. | 
What Dr. Ladd has done with his time, any one may see | 
by turning over the leaves of the numerous works he has 
published within the past few years. The results of his 
activity are surprising. 

Of all his books, it is quite possible that this Introduc- 

* Introduction to Philosophy: An Inquiry after a National System | 
of Scientific Principles in their Relation to Ultimate Reality. By | 
George Trumbull Ladd, D.D., Professor of Fallceophy jn Yale Uni- | 


versity. 9x6 inches, cloth, pp. xii, 426. New Yor 
ners Sons, Price, $3.00. : 


freely used than that of any predecessor. 


tion to Philosophy will be the most widely read. Books 
purely theological appeal to clergymen, and to a few, 
perhaps,—in this age, we fear, to very few,—among the 
laity. The author’s large tfeatise on Physiological 
Psychology is addressed to a still] smaller circle, and 
would appear rather formidable to the general reader, 
even if he be possessed of some patience and perse- 
verance. An Introduction to Philosophy, however, 
ought to excite an interest in men of many kinds. All 
persons of culture have some vague knowledge of the 
general character of the questions of which philosophy 
treats. They are ready to admit that no questions are 
more profoundly interesting. At the same time they are 
conscious of the fact that their knowledge is highly 
vague, and that in all the circle of the sciences no field 
seems to be more difficult to enter and view satisfactorily 
than this same field of philosophy. A help such as this 
should be welcomed gladly. 

Like Dr. Ladd’s other books, this Introduction is 
learned, and gives, not merely the views of the author,’ 
but much valuable information concerning the attitude 
of other thinkers toward the questions it discusses. It 
abounds in references to standard works, new and old, 
Such references are in themselves a great help to a man 
unfamiliar with the literature of the subject, and anxious 
to read only what is good. It takes up in successive 
chapters, the History and Definition of the term 
“Philosophy;” the Sources of Philosophy and its 
Problem; the Relation of Philosophy to the Special 
Sciences, and especially to Psychology; its Spirit and 
Method; and its Divisions. It then discusses these 
divisions: Theory of Knowledge, Metaphysics, Philoso- 
phy of Nature and of Mind, Ethics, Esthetics, and the 
Philosophy of Religion. The last chapter is a criticism 
of Tendencies and Schools in Philosophy, and serves aa 
a defense of the author’s point of view in treating the 
subject. The program, it will be seen, is well planned 
and attragtive. 

Of course, an Introduction to Philosophy must start 
with some notion of what the subject is. The definition 


accepted by Dr. Ladd reads as follows: “ Philosophy is’ 


the progressive rational system of the principles presup- 
posed and ascertained by the particular sciences, in their 
relation to ultimate reality.” By this ultimate réality 
the author means a something outside of consciousness, 


inferred, or, as he says, “ blindly” believed, to exist im 


relation to our conscious experience. By this use of the 
word “blindly” he does not mean to indicate that the 
existence of this reality is doubtful, but that it is not 
attained asaresultof reasoning. It is, of course, evident 
that he is to be classed with the thinkers called, in the 
modern sense of that word, “ realists,” as opposed to the 
idealistic school. When, however, he later makes this 
ultimate Reality (p. 367) to be God, a conscious being, 
he approaches the idealist in his results, however much 
he may differ with him in his method, Now, as there 


exist these two schools in philosophy, and as it is impose, 


sible that a critic’s own opinions should not influence 
his estimate of the value of a book which discusses them, 
it is but natural that this volume should not please every- 
body. A protectionist is apt to undarrate a free-trader’s 
argument, and vice versa. In such cases, the man who 
wishes to judge with a fair mind had better read the book 
himself. In this case he will be repaid by the perusal, 


The style is in general clear, though it might have been’ 


made simpler and less technical. The typography is 
attractive. 





What a flood of light has been thrown upon the lands 
of the eastern Mediterranean within the past fifty years! 
It is not too much to say, that, since Stephens published 
his widely read Egypt, Arabia -Petrwa, and the Holy 
Land (which Poe reviewed with so much self-satisfaction 
and with so little first-hand iaformation),—followed, as it 
was, by the masterly work of Dr. Edward Robinson, “ the 
Reland of the nineteenth century,”—our knowledge has 
been many times doubled, as regards the topography, 
archeology, and ethnology of Palestine and the adja- 
centregions. Such a book«as Mr. Edward L. Wilson’s Jn 
Scripture Lands: New Views of Sacred Places, would, 


| indeed, have been impossible fifteen or twenty years ago, 


Its plan is a modest one,—merely that of presenting the 
itinerary of an alert observer, deeply interested in biblix 
cal geography, architecture, and folk-life, who has tray- 
eled through the Holy Land, led by the enthusiasm and 
the knowledge whereby previous pilgrims have quick- 
ened his own zeal, and accompanied by his camera, more 
Mr. Wilson, 
as the readers of The Sunday School Times well know, 
is not only an accomplished student and practitioner of 
the photographic ‘art (the word may here be used ad- 
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visedly), but is also a clear and interesting 
narrator of what he has seen and read, 
The copiously illustrated pages of his 
handsome volume—familiar in part to 
readers of the periodicals—are therefore 
an instructive and entertaining compend 
of information concerning the Holy Land 
of to-day and the illumination which its 
present throws upon its transcendently 
important past. In the great library of 
works on -Palestine there are many more 
learned, more original, and more exhaus- 
tive, books, but not many that are better 
fitted for popular instruction, or are more 
symmetrical in plan and execution. The 
numerous pictures, large and small, are on 
the whole so attractive that it seems a little 
ungracious to say that they would have 
been materially improved had not the 
scratchy method of copying in outline 
been so freely employed. Direct process- 
work reproduction of photographs is often 
monotonous or inartistic; but in such 
views or character-exetches as these it 
might well have been more freely em- 
ployed. Its possibilities have lately been 
attractively shown in the numerous illus- 
trations, direct from the monuments, which 
make Harrison and Verrall’s Mythblogy 
of Ancient Athens, notwithstanding its 
inexpensiveness, a useful substitute for a 
large and costly collection of photographs. 
Ia that book, as in this, what the reader 
needs is an actual reproduction of the 
views, objects, or persons caught by the 
photographic negative. The most valuable 
of Mr. Wilson’s pictures, therefore, are 
those in which the copying of the photo- 
graphs has been most direct. It seems a 
singular mistake by which the picture of 
Shaykh Moosa, of the Tawara Bed’ween, 
ig given (at page 115) for Mr. Wilson’s 
accomplished dragoman, Mohammed 
Achmed Hedayyah. The book, as a 
whole, is a helpful aid ‘to an under- 
standing of Bible Jands as they were and 
as they are. (107 inches, cloth, pp. xvii, 
886. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Price, $3.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations issues, for 
1891, its familiar and useful pamphlet of 
Topics for Young Men’s Meetings and 
Bible Classes; there being a hundred and 
sixty-two for young men’s meetings, fifty- 
eight for boys’ meetings, and ninety-one for 
Bible classes. It is issued at cost (five 
cents), and may be obtained of the Inter- 
national Committee, 40 East Twenty-third 
Street, New York City. 


The Critic lately elicited, by a circular- 
letter sent to more than a hundred authors, 
some unfamiliar announcements of books 
in course of preparation. Of these the 
more important areas follows: Dr, Eggles- 
ton’s History of Life in the United States 
will begin to appearin 1892. John Hay ia 
to edit the complete works of Abraham 
Lincoln,—a natural outgrowth of the Nico- 
lay-Hay biography. The next volume of 
Dr. Furness’s Variorum Shakespeare will 
‘be The Tempest, to appear in the last months 

_ of 1891. Dr. Lea is writing a History of 
Indulgences in the Latin Church, and 
accumulating material for his History of 
the Spanish Inquisition. Mr, Parkman 
has nearly finished the final work (cover- 
ing the time between 1700 and 1748, and 
coming between the existing Count Fron- 
t@nac and Montcalm and Wolfe volumes) 
of his France and England in North 
America series. General Wallace is writing 
@ historical novel on the Turkish conquest 
of Constantinople in 1454. Dr. Holmes 
has written an iftroduction to a history 
of Woodstock, Connecticut,—his father’s 
birthplace; also an introduction to a col- 


Brooks, of Typical Elms and Other Trees 
of Massachusetts,—which, to judge from 
the specimens, will pleasantly supplement 
similar books by W. J. Stillman and Wil- 
son Flagg, now out of print or divested of 
their phptographs. Mr. Cable is writing a 
novel of “ Northern and Southern society” 
between 1865 and 1885. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward is to prepare a memoir 
of Dr. Austin Phelps. Mr. Bancroft, Mr. 
Lowell, and Mr. Whittier are at present 
incapacitated for work. 


In this age of archeological and top?- 
graphical research even the best map of 
the Holy Land needs important correc- 
tions and additions every few years, A 
map of Palestine which contains all the 
latest researches up to 1889, has just, been 
published by Dr. Hans Fischer and Pro- 
fessor Hermann Guthe of the University 
of Leipsic, under the title Newe Handkarte 
von Palaestinaim Massstabe von 1 : 700,000. 
The name of Professor Guthe, well known 
in the field of Palestinian geography, to- 
pography, and archwology, is in itself a 
guarantee of the excellence of the new 
work. But beyond that, a careful study 
of the map itself, in detail, establishes its 
superiority to any other map of the same 
kind, and on the same scale, hitherto pub- 
lished. The orohydrographic relations of 
the country are clearly and instructively 
exhibited; and as a trustworthy topo- 
graphical guide this map will form a good 
basis for the future construction of histori- 
cal cartographic representations of Pales- 
tine) The sources of the Nahr el-‘Asi, 
however, most probably lie farther north- 
ward than is here indicated ; and the situa- 
tion of ancient Lachis must henceforth 
be changed from Umm Léagis southeast- 
ward to Tel el-Hesy, as the very recent 
excavations of Mr. Flinders Petrie have 
practically demonstrated. The alphabeti- 
cal list of the more than twenty-eight 
hundred names recorded on this map is a 
feature of the publication which will facili- 
tate the student in his use of it. And the 
brief, but commendable, outline of the 
history of the travels and researches in 
Palestine and the adjacent districts in the 
accompanying critical notes will be wel- 
comed by all who are not experts. The 
execution of this new German addition to 
Oriental study is worthy of high praise. 
The price is two marks, and can be ob- 
tained through any German book-import- 
ing house, It is published at Leipsic by 
H. Wagner and E. Debes. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted, At this season of the 
year, when so Many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each és- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
sucha position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 





For coughs, sore-throat, asthma, catarrh, 
and diseases of the bronchial tubes, no better 
remedy can be found than “ Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches.” Sold everywhere, 25 cents, 





For derangements of the brain use Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate. Dr. D. P. Boulster, 
Augusta, Me.,.says: “In functional derange- 





lection of large photographs, by Hénry 


ments of the brain and nervous system, I have 


FIARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


— 


HIS Number contains the opening chapters of a new novel 

by Cuares Ecpert Crappock, entitled In the “Stran- 

ger People’s” Country. The series of papers on South 

America, by THEOpoRE CuiLp, is continued in an article relat- 

ing the author’s Impressions of Peru, copiously illustrated by 
T. pe Tuutstrup, H. D. Nicwo ts, and others. 

CHARLES DupLey WaRNER, in the third instalment of his illus- 

trated papers on the South Pacific Coast, describes The Out- 

look in Southern California. An interesting autobiograph- 


ical sketch, entitled Another Chapter of My Memoirs: How 
I became a Journalist, is contributed by Mr. Dz Biowrrz, 


the famous correspondent of the London Times. 

Among other attractions especially worthy of note are: An ar- 
ticle on London Music Halls, by F. ANsTEy, with illustrations 
by J. Penne.i; At the Casa Napoléon, a novelette by Tomas 
A. JANvikR, with illustrations by W. T. Smeptey; St. Anthony 
—A Christmas Eve Ballad, by Mrs. E. W. Latimer, with 
illustrations by C. S. Reinnart; A Modern Legend, a story 
by Viva D. Scupper; poems by JuLian Hawrnorne, Dr. S. 
Werr MitcHett, RicHarp E. Burton, ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 
C. H. CRANDALL, and Nannig Mayo Fitzuucu; and the usual 
editorial departments, conducted by Gzorcz WILLIAM CuRTIS, 
W. D. Howe ts, and CuarLes DuDLEY WARNER. 


Subscription Price, $4 00 per Year. 








Principles and Practice. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES. 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 


These Essays, in the realm of'character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 
application to the affairs of every-day life. Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 
essays which béar a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all. 


From The Lutheran, Philadelpiiie : “ It does seem presemetneente com; any living writer with the 
incomparable Emerson. Yet here is a handful of little books whose brief essays invite such comparison. 
They concern themselves, not chiefly, but entirely, with ‘ The Conduct of Life.’ And we do not believe what 
Emerson has in various ty written on this sub; to be either so heroic, so ag gy or quite so manly, If 
the insight here into prin¢iples and character is less extensive than Emerson’s, it is more intensive. If the 
grasp is less universal, it is more eternal. If the theught be not so ——— wrought out into pith, point, 
and playfulness, it is unfolded with more order, more earnestness, and more nobility. If its shot is less strik- 
ing in delivery, its aim isso much more lofty. If its truth be more homely, it is, oh, so much more useful ! 
If ite style be less brilliant, itis more lucid. What we read is not Ley res el ms eed but plain simplicity. 
... Dr. Trumbull writes with a great deal of uncommon, and a great deal of common, sense. His summons 
to duty rings out like a clarion peal, yet no man can place a more steady curb of cold sense on the enthusiasm 
thus inspired. It is this trait that renders him so helpful and happy in paradoxical statement. Drawing his 
princes for the conduct of life directly from the Christian tonsciousness and the experience of a Christian 
e is unshrinkingly firm and yet at times beautifully tender in applying them to the difficult points of life and 
thought. Whether he deals with the intercourse of personalities, under the title ‘Ourselves and Others,’ or 
with the single individual's 
tradictions, under the title ‘ 


ay and character, under the title ‘Seeing and Being,’ or with truth in con- 
ical Paradoxes,’ or with ‘ Date} newing and Duty-Doing,’ or with ‘ Charac- 
ores and Character-Showing,’ or with ‘ Aspirations and Influences,’ his words cannot fail in doing 
geod. hey encourage the timid, brace the wavering, check the impulsive, freshen the weary, and lift up the 
deal before the eyes of those who are in danger of absorbing themselves in the actual.” 
This set of six yolumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 
a box. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. As a Christmas gift these books will 
be found most attractive and helpful. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher, 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Pus.isHer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
r 


Ladies Save Your PIN MONEY and Subscribe for 


Lida and M. J. Clarkson, EASY LESSONS IN 


= Drawing & Painting 


Bingle Copies 15c. $1 per year 
Its leading departments, writ- 

By LIDA CLARKSON. 

Price 35 cents. 


ten by ladies, are: — Easy LEs- 
mrety pesmee doing, or wishing 








BRUSH STUDI8&S, illustrated with 
Colored Plates—HomE NE®DLE- 
WORK AND CROCHET — HOUSE- 
HOLD DECORATIONS — CHINA 
PaInTING — DomEsTiIcC HELPS 
FOR THE HOME—CORRESPOND- 
ENCE — ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 
ETc. Each number is Finely 
lllustrated. 


BONS IN ART— Fancy WORK 
to do, DRAWING or PAINTING, 


AND ARTISTIC NOVELTIES — 

should have this book. The Ile 
lustrations, made expressly 
Sor this book, are practical. The 
Instructions, like all of LIDA 
CLARKSON's directions, are 60 
plain that a child can understand 
and use them. 








SPECI AL We will send this cook, Easy LessOns IN DRAWING AND PAINTING, price 35 
cents, FREE to any one ding . (stamps taken) for a THREE months’ TRIAL 
OFFER ! SUBSCRIPTION to INGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 











For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one Cent each per month, or twelve cents per year, 
Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 





prescribed it with gratifying results.” 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Pusiisuenr. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ' 
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Sunday-School Papers. 
EERE ee Roa + sides of the ocean. 


‘ Bi “The series of articles under this title, written by the eminent ae a The Sunday School 
ola coberein frtareer nis. f Times, attracted pom pitention when ap’ ng ip the issues of Maat oy Ere zac ie 
MORNING LIGHT (Monthly), double sheet, can . gathered and pu ed in book form, after being Saviesd by their Sthas, hilst Mr, 
pogete faa wholesome need $ hot tend to be Ss aspeceins in Seoltar. 4 prominent position as a man of wide } Gladstone 
ine veh choice | iftaen 8; butted for y er classes. ) moet classical scholarship, no less t is fame ag a statesman, give liar weight toany apoloy ; 
pedi sy 17 oH Paper younger \ " which he may deem it wise to issue. Men of th world will listen to adr a 
® R oO Y K ° y —— beyond those of a man whom they yon Spree ay ye his di of r 
Pee ann LD, for i in weekly Hence the service rendered to the cause of truth ly acceptable. In certain 4 lls caut : 
pictures, a srinted in | theologians might, indeed, dissent from one or two de the the epuosentoe which he pare r the e of / 
4 : fa: than counterbalanced by th: 
ype;  Sebtuns ay ph — fn ang Bing e a . - > te argument. Yet these flaws are far more y the strength of the ge’ 
° © yeer. Ten or ne address, 


Tei Moravian. 
each per year, ural subjects his name erie | hts And, fortunately, he is a man not o 


smmmaraemmmemrcre cer.te<| WAR. = “HOLY. gy sausteaaincerseeiet wreatearmese eh ctiomn oars : 








Mr. Gladstone’s series of articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture,” written for The Sunday School Times, is now issued in book form 
- by a special arrangement with thelr eminent author, These articles on the Bible, 
by the greatest of living statesmen, have commanded public attention on both 
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he in ge ing firmly all the essentials of belief.”—The Sun. 
sand homes. Single subscrt tion, 0 resged “We believe itt be one of the most timely, and, in spe espects, most valuable, contribu’ 
‘the names of ind hal solacriben , 25 ota. a that bave lately bee = to the discuss! ion Felative to the divine loapicasion and authority o the 
36 copies to one address, $1; 20 copies, $3.50; 40 Seriptures. It is p Mr. the most learned man, although hi his is learning is 
oor’ ies, $6. ny number exceeding 40 at the latter ; t, ~ Mit ft is frond iialligence, bis vast pad varied experiences in affairs, an nie 
Judicial qualities of pine in connection wi lo 


iness of personal character that h his words 
weight, and are fitted to be so helpful to all candid and really earnest ing heA Ob 





Specimens of these periodicals mailed free. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., and 304 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


“The book is mar! liar beauties en belongin to the gifted eather, It is rich in ar, 
ment, brilliant in wit, fu ae Rat a7 illustrations, wide and philosophic in thought. And it also hag ft 
faults.”"—Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati. 

“The fion. William E. Gladstone,as a man among men, stands second to no living | men tod 
He is » great man, # broad man, and @ wise man o liviug statesman has 80 man: heed h a3 
counsels, hen such a man, busy with the great and ve questions of state, finds 4a, to take up up Ar ey 


Pe en 











W812 Chestnut St, Phila, 122 Wabash Ave.. Chleago. Sit igbeharariae Meee oc Mh Snadee: Tota cdey hale Mane He bees otane 
‘ now published contains this entire serjes, together with emendations and additions by the ominous 
thor. Itis a book which ever: Ng man and young woman would be » the wiser and better nD 
At a Reduction.—The International That it is fost as good for thelr fathers and mothers, remains true,”—7he Datly Inter-Ocean, * Oincage. : 
Sunday-School Lessons for 1891. |. This book shows how the Bfble appears to a statesman and man of affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which ; 
Carri F the critics have brought against it, Perhaps Mr. Gladstone’s powers were never used to better purpose than in the writing of a 
age rree. this book. Those om have been accustomed to look a a theologians for the defense of the Bible are anxious to learn what { 
yrachoolsuessous for it et wits be supplied by us are the convictions of such a re —s layman regarding it. 


Commentary k of 358 es, han bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile letter of commendation from Mr, 

Orit age Pryoln $08 oo tyr aA meyers * | Gladstone to his wise nd readers, me hot could be bet r, as a Christmas present, to a pastor, teacher, or friend? 
, oy Apvortte 2 Cpeamontnry op Soh, 8vo, ok 9 1 PEO Price, $1.00, For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books, 5 

nf Huribart’s Hinstrated Notes, orig fs JOHN D. WATTLES, Pusiisuer, 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i atten RRR Most Worthy Books for Purchase | 
Sire Wena Inauantten of aortas wow THE — oe 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO SONGS. — if 


18 end 20 Astor Place, New York. ’ sid boards, ond $fin gilt pioding "? OPO 
GREAT REVOLUTION 1K MOOKIECPIG ADIES HOME “kK THE SONGS OF IRELAND. | 

















A new and carefully revised collection of tre best 
and most celebrated Irish songs. Some of the best 


— in p existonse, an bright, spirited words, . 
66 80) ce, oe, 00 in heavy paper, §1.25 in bos 
and ei oat in gilt’ binding, 

CHOICE SONG oaneeateg~r 


WHIPPLE ttre J rites mt ge 


\j of beeping ee Gots in as by Ae sd alt Meinets ors of ~s 





porations, such as investment, trust, water, and gas 
companies. Cash-book ledger and trial balance com- 
bined in one book. If you are treasurer of * church 
go d, lodge, society, or — of any kind maintained 
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file Hea eros dmiee Yet: mae) 
a x nD, assics. Vol. 2. ’ 
By doce dues, end orth sable, Price ag Bong Classies, Low Vole, . 7 ss |G 
xe. isn "iamsee City, *—For January |westeees say 8: lsat 
’ Classic Tenor nar Senge, %s “ g 7, 
Eels ; Good 0 fe Used to Sing. 115 * zi 
Now Reapy om THe. News Stamps CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. a5 ; 
Pi Vol. 1. . » “pi Pas 
Tan Cents A Copy, Pang Classen yore n° es 
Classtoal Plant as i 
Popular Dance Collection. . & * Ve 
i ie Bee pular no Collection, eo mw | 
Operatic Piano Collection . Woperas, ° H 
BUSHNELL CONTRIBUTORS SET LEERTEDAS BOGE Lara” 
Perfect Letter Co Books 
Required" Useany g copying ink. wets, Be ron Henry uw Stanley, Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail pries. 
tter size. $1.40. Bent mail on recel 


Alvah Bushnell, 47 8. 4th St., Pugin. ® Pa. 


VALUABLE TO BIBLE TEACHERS. 


HorMann's SCENES FROM THE Lave oe IRs 
= raphe G10 Pictures box, and_ pamphi Photo- 
hs, #1. 09 5 singly, 25 cents. Léalers slides, $14.00. 
ustrated circular watontign. 
an H. ALDEN 2129 Chestnut | Bt Philadelphia, Pa. 


F°%, SAS ete AS OR BREW YERAR’S 

N most we ome present to each 
of your! Runday-eohcot scholars will be a copy of Books 
oS Analyzed, 13 oepecs sent sent, paid, on 


slooop your name 
for rooe/ot of 86.” single - Frucauf, aston, Pa. 


KINDERGARTEN, ccicmce "ISssone, vores, garmen 
0 e invaiuab e for > pan fy tee 
Sgn ae Biss we oe a, 
161 be a 





OLIVER TRON OOMPARY, Boston, 


C. H. Drrsom & Co., J. E. Drtson & Co., 
867 Broadway, N. YY, City. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila, 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Ex-President Hayes, 

Hon. John Wanamaker, 

Joseph Jefferson, 

Lawrence Borrett, 

Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, 

) 4 gab areata S George W. Childe, Charles A. Dana, 
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CUT THISOUT 


And hand it to your Choir Leader, because it is ‘ 


WORTH 50 CENTS 7 


toward the Subseription price (§1,0) of 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A Monthly Magazine whose music pages are 
devoted to 


CHOIRANTHEMS Co 
ORGAN MUSIC. 


The Literary portion of the Musical Visitor 
deals with all the live musical topes of the day. 
and has omore criticiems, etc., of special intere: i 
Choir Leaders. 
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nm and Chicago 


| TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, Will Carleton, General Lew Wallace, 
} egg temtmewer® ReTEeti one | A) Edward Bellamy, Robert J. Burdette, 



























































































to Choirs an 
j | Ir THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SENT TO US, WITH 
| LAR, Vist- 
: BOOK | aac ee to ay ioe OOM aoe. | =) Mrs. Lyman Abbott, Mre. Margaret Bottome, woe Wr ee csenens senea uate, Wa iae 
| : COVERS Samples Free. terme te dake of | five or more. Semple copies of 
, 4 - “4 ” sitor,"’ 10 cents 
P. J, Vax Evanex, 60 ann St. ¥.¥.| <Q) Su/ian Hawthorne, James Whitcomb Riley. a cow PURLSERD BY 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR {890. The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0, 
Seeds a. them Root & Sons M » | TheJohn Church 
fee a eLRe Bt BU are "Ee & oo. va wl Ra” First Installment of Mrs. Whitney’s “A Goipen Gossip.” First Paper aco Wabash Ave., . , ig Ke, noth Bt, ‘New Yor 
ladelphia, Pa. on * UNKNOWN WIVES OF WELL-KNOWN Mgn’’—Mrs, Edison, with Portrait, First Gospel Hymns, No. 5 By Sanxey, 
Star Stam en mpany, ; Pare. com. at Paper on “ Women’s CHANCES AS BREAD-WINNERS.” “QugEN VICTORIA AT My ae eens aceetdied to ten ‘nebent some: 
sehen Ma at ate | SQ Tenants,” by Madame Albas-Gye "Erte Ewen, to0 per. ets 
é Circulation now exceeds 500,000 copies each issue, 254 Gongs, wih Music, $90 per 100, Words, $18. 
SONGS OF SAVING F OWER. B@ Send $1.00 for 1891 Subscription, and receive the iving and Select Songs. 34 hymns and tunen oe oa 
Bros. te; too nm. : 9 : ption, ~ Thanksgiving for use where only one book is desired for prayer- 
THE | LSOVEREION CHOIR. . Christmas numbers FREE. meetings and ee etnln bas pen 100 
i wide pa Beirly. 7% cents; CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 7. Winnow ed Sonas, "i=. aie 
nae ences ory and money refunded | ‘9% ree RRR eee Nee SS | coupes pevtey-aomees Setsek eineateae’ 
CLAN EON E,AUMM. Hine Publisher and Inn : WNT | songs." 639 per 100.” sent by mall, on neosipt 
= of price. 
UDS ND LOSSOMS. ATHERED JEWELS, Ne. 2. (New-)| AComplete Catalogue and Specimen Pages sent on 
A ees ANI B - GEMS AND sled ibd yer 1 day- schools 192 pages. Sample co bs conta: request. 
gong took, by Exovan & » ple yall Vor te. ing ne Biko boards. Gives perfect satlefmetion. TH: THE BICLOW & MAIN CO,, 
©®., 182 Nassau Mt, New York. Cincinpati, Ohio.” nse Ww. Ww. W W. W. WasEaY ¢ Go., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
N IVIN Y ~ Oum NEw SUNDAY-#CHOOL Music Boox, —e — 
= hth neers oy | Br ron aN etn ane ror. | HAPPY GREETINGS, |. rere pts & noting nai roger 
, w > 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. . 


” [Vol. XXXIIL, No. 1. 








PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 
atthe fo! rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These include 


postage: 
ONE COPY, one year, siphiees «$1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Siu- 
ts, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copics (more than one) mailed 

to individual addresses, $1.00 each. ‘ 
For five or more copies in a ‘to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one ys only, and no names can be written or 
prin on the separate pape 

The : 


rs. 

be orderéd sent , partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and yina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-effice, and 
ofbers in the same schoo: get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. ‘I'his applies to 

kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
rge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for inaclub ofeither 
. The free copies for re e clubs cannot 

well be sent separately, but wil! be included in the 


penad tions may ‘be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the ay pny share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools t are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, sopncatel , at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, may have the adress changed at any time 
without charge. Members of pockage clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
¢ ‘om the package to an individual address, 
by paving any cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both ceunty and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who gent the previous subscription 

rson will oblige the publisher by stating th: 

the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
Od LaBt YOAT DY ......:000000c0recserererssroessorreees 

@ paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request, The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

novsh copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 





blished weekly 








for a clab at 


The Gunter Schoo) Times will be sent to any of the 
[<i raced in the Universal Postal Union at 
liowing rates, which Include 


One copy, one year, 
Two or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
on either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pookage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
j= ad to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribe 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P.O. Box 1550. 


SS Rovucn,Reo 
CHAPPED 

— o—- 
sy SCaly Skin 
PREVENTED BY 
(iticura 
-+ Soap 3- 


RTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly,and reddened skin and hands, 
ore ily overcome by that most exquisite of 
bs n tifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 


shilling 
Gshillings each, 


















AP. 

It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp, and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For preserving, Resheaias. and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere, Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTrTeR DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

4am Send for “‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


BA BY’ . * Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 





fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 





WONDERFUL 





goods = DELIVERY, 
LOUBURG MFG. 00., 145 N. Sth St. Phileda. Pa 


“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH LUE have been fully tested 
and Indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 

$. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila. Pa, 











PE Milne 
It Home 
Fanuarg VK toDecunber sf? 











Makes home cleaner, brighter 
and better. Cleaner—because 
it takes away what soap and 
other things leave. Brighter 
—because it does away with 
labor and hard work, Better 
—because it saves wear and 
tear on everything it touches, 
and nothing can be hurt by it. 
Pearline “receives” eve 
day. It getsblessing from mill- 
ions of old friends—pleasant 
calls from a host of new ones. 
The best families welcome it. 
It goes everywhere. But it's 
“a stayer.” When it once 
makes a call upon you, it stays 
forever—and you're glad to 


have it. 


B Feédere ants pe . Te 
ous grocers tell you * 
eware is as as" or “ the same as 
Peafine” IT'S FALSE. 
Pearline is mover peases, = ou pprcet sande 
you somethin place of Pearline, do the honest 
thing—-send itback 245 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 











THE ONLY i 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
im CHOLERA INFANTUM AND TEETHING, 

A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases, 
REQUIRES NO COOKING, KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 


SEND rtarea,* rated roe to wey sttcean 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., Boston, Mase, 








i RS AN 
_ @ PHILADELPHIA.PA. & 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By athorough k nowledgeofthe natural laws which 
vern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables-with a delicate ¥ flavored nrerege which mer 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may ban emmy Ay up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundr of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there isa weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service 
Gazette, Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAM EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 
L ondon, England. 












Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves, § 
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Van Hourews Cocoa 


The Original--Most Soluble. ; 


Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. (659 











BAKER’s 
BREAKFAST COCO 


i Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 





corr’ 
MULSION 


RELIEVES 












CONSUMPTION 





In its First Stages. 
Be sure you get the genuine, 














UPTURE. SEELEY’S Hard Bubber 


in all cura- 

ble cases. Our“ Mechan: , 
and Price _. a 50- book, mailed on application, 
I. B. SEELE CO., PHILAD HIA. 


a EVER E A K” 
N steel ‘BREAK warp, 
coo! ils won’t 
scale, crack, absorb grease, or taste 
of previous cooking. Every house- 
keeper appreciates these qualities— 
then just think you can’¢ break them. 
What a comfort to have such things, 
if your dealer hasn’t them wad ies 
our illustrated circular. 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO.., Cleveland, O. 











For 





allowed before le 
new Illus. Oatelogue, write to 


‘and our 5 
WEEE WATCH 0O., Efrs,, 140 5. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





antes, jally dates be- 
OLD COINS fore 1869. tghest prices id 
for hundreds of kinds. nd 

culars. 


stamp for parti be worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to you. W. E. Skinner, P.O. Box 3046, Boston, Mass. 


WE MAIL FREE sez23cz 


ored. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


THENEW MODEL HALL TYPEWRITER, $2 
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GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR SMART AGENTS, 
AS WELL 4S 
DIRECT PURCHASERS. 

Send for our catalogues and terms, the former full 
TO THE BRIM sigoes TESTIMONIA see 
our MANIFOLDING; Consider the PRICE a 
Compare WITH OTH You Ly BUY ®oO 
usthen Address, 

NATIONAL TYPEWRITER ' CC., 
10 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, 


CSITIMIMMSSEETEEEEEEE 
5 


pENCERU 
TEELPENS | 
Are the Best 


Samples of the leading numbers will 
be sent | po receipt of return 
| aeny cen’ e pgncerinn 

‘en Co. 810 Broadway, New York. 
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~ FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES, 
USE 





WORTH REPEATING 


UNFORESEEN TRIUMPH. 
(By Arthur Hugh Clough.) 


Say not, the struggle nought availeth 
he labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain, 





If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the field, 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how lewh, y 
But westward, look, the land is bright, 





REAL AND IDEAL IN 
LITERATURE. 


(David Maxwell, C.E., before the Hull (England) 
Literary Club.) 
Is it the mission of art or of literature 
to give us exact pictorial or written repro- 
ductions of actual things? If it is, then 
there seems to be but little use in this art 
or this literature. If the simple facts in 
life and nature are the desiderata, then* 
our eyes, if in a fairly healthy condition, 
will give us more faithful impressions of 
those facts than anything to be seen on 
canvas or to be read in print. People 
have never actually in common discourse 
spoken in rhyme, or with rhythmical 
cadence, this side of Babel. Or if we 
must have exact copies made of the tran- 
sient or the distant, then the wax-works 
of Madame Tussaud will take precedence 
of the marbles of Thorwaldsen, the art of 
photography will hold the field against 
the art of Claude and of Turner. 
But the true mission 
of literature—is not mechanical simili- 
tude, but revelation and creation. “JZ 
was eyes to the blind, and feet was J to 
the lame,” said Job. The designer, the 
artist, or the writer, is himself an impor- 
tant factor in his pictureorhis book. He 
builds upon common every-day materials, 
but his idealism, bursting out of realistic 
bonds, gives charm and dignity, new 
aspects, and a larger interest to his work. 
A photograph of Aberfeldy may portray 
the scene with wonderful exactitude; but 
in the glowing words and rich imagery of 
Burns, it becomes a living vision : 
“ The braes ascend like lofty wa’s, 
The foaming stream deep-roaring fa’s, 
O’erhung wi’ fragrant spreading shaws, 
The birks of Aberfeldy. 


“ The hoary cliffs are crown’d wi’ flowers, 
White o’er the linns the burnie pours, 
And rising weets wi’ misty showers, 

The birks of Aberfeldy.” 


Through Scott we listen for the weird 
tones of the magic harp of the north, when 
the wind stirs the leaves of “ the witeb-elm 
that shades St. Fillan’s spring.” Through 
Byron we hear in our own thunder-storfis: 


“ Jura answering, from her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, which to her 
aloud.” 


There is a living soul speaking to us 
from the bricks and stones of mighty Lon- 
don since, in the early morning, Words- 
worth’s genius brooded over the sleeping 
city. And a picture becomes an eloquent 
utterance of highest mind and intellect, 
when the artist has saturated his colors 
with his own soul, revealing on the can- 
vas his inner thoughts and aspirations, 
Throtgh the pallid face and bleeding 
brow of the Christ in “ Ecce Homo,” we 
see the earnest, stedfast eyes of Murillo. 
The spiritual countenance of Rossetti is 
there behind the golden bar of heaven 
in his wondrous picture, “The Blessed 
Damosel.” Raphael’s “ Mount of Trans- 
figuration ” is out of just proportion, dis, 
cords with all rules of perspective, would 
be utterly repudiated by stringent realism ; 
but we feel that here is a work of highest 
art, and the mystery and pathos of the 
Transfiguration brood over our own souls 
as we gaze. 

And many of the finest works of our 
poets, precious intellectual possessions, 
and not merely things of beauty, of pathos, 
and grandeur, but really our strongest 
safeguards against any rela into co 
barism, would be utterly discarded and 
forever lost if subjected to the ordeal of 
rigid realistic criticism. A long “good-by” 








FRANK MILLER’S CROWN DRESSING. 


to the “ Faerie Queen,” to “ Hamlet,” te 


ually of art as 












































































. *Kilmeny,” to “The Ancient Mariner,” 
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to “ Paradise and the Peri,” 

Graphic narration of the realistic—the 
actual or the probeble-—becomes in the 
hands of pat a high art. Often each 
phrase, glmost each word, is a fresh pic- 
ture in the description, Buch ere those 
exquisite bits of aa a the open- 
ing two verses of * Marmion,” and 
the Laureate’s * Home they Brought her 
Warrior Dead,” But it is higher art to 
create aspirations which, not rising out of 
the actual, thus become realities of the 
imagination. Man is bimeslf not simply 
the creature of to-day: he is ever project- 
ips himeels int inte the unkdown to-morrow, 

Striving to xe! and in @ measure ever 
becoming, something different,—different 
from his present self, and different from 
all other men throughout all ages of time, 
No poet’s dream has ever yet embodied 
the climax and consummat bn of human 
capabilities; but each new dream is a 

prophecy of. the future, and is freshly | 

watering the seeds of realization, It has 
been truly said, “The poetic idealism of 
to-day will be the prose reality of to- 
morrow,” 

The being of man—not merely of the 
individual, shooting his little thread across 
the loom of time, but of his race—is only 
as a speck in the universe, a drop in the 
illimitable ocean of, eternity; Pout’ : 
thoughte 4 aspiration man dares to 
infinitude. Plato spoke of the ehind 
ascending from the contemplation of visi- 
ble beauty to the vision of beauty in its 
éssence. Wordsworth speaks of “the 
gleam, the A ht which never was on sea 
or land.” s the high function of litera- 
ture and of art to shed this gleam, ~ 
weird light, over the common things in 
— and in human life. The ancient 

Iptor is said to have combined in his 

ess of Love separate pees of high- 
pin & feoiaive loveliness, does the poet 
select out of the wealth of grand and beau- 
tiful Nature the choicest qualities, and 
combine these qualities in a harmony 
which is a glimpse and foretaste of that 
absolute beauty to which the soul aspires. 


200,000 


Betey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years, 

An enormous number! WNo other 
Organ has been so popular. No other 
Organ jas had such a sale, 

We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specimen illustration, 








“If those organs were placed 
singly upon teams, and started 
35 vods apart, the first team 
would have gone around the earth 
before the last team left the factory,” 














BOVININ 














* Gentlemen: 


as a food preparation. 


} known it to be given. 


Waar Suncnon-Ganenat MURRAY tne of BOVININE: 


“ PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 1, 1887. 


“It gives me pleasure to give my testimony to the very great value of BOVININE 
I have used it for more then a year in avery aggravated case 
of nervous dyspepsia in my own family, and have found it to answer very much better than 
any of the many preparations of extracts of meat before used. 
“T find that it keeps perfectly, even in the warmest weather, i is very easily prepared 
for administration, and it has proved pat and beneficial in every case in which I have 
Very respectfully and truly yours, 


“R, MURRAY, M.D., 
Surge Gonaret (retired) U, S. A” 








© name 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


BEST DRESS STAY 


ON THE MARKET. 


EVER READY DRESS STAY 


“PERSPIRATION 
PLIA 


EASILY ADJUSTED, 





Ask for them. 





74 Grand ‘St. ew York. 





| will Net 





trough, 


PROOF. 


Take none but them. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MANUFACTURING CO., YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN, 


————————= FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 


‘seer } — DRESS STEEL and SUSTLE CO. 





BROWN & METZNER, 
&35 Market 8t., San Frangieco. 




















more millions 


“hasey” 


all prepared for 








a7 how to vEW GY) T 
by mail postpaid to all postoffices—Safe 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO,, WEST GROVE, PA. 


Ee Vane Fon binLe Prorat 
the Won eerie Waren 


artford, t., 


in the past 25 years, our establish 


SON Lead-the World in Roses, |: 


NG can safely we ment has distributed 


gses than an on in the world. The | NOW. 


HOW of protects lants 
wk ) \= OUR SECRET. i company +. yin Rob us we are po 


1c Hardy Ornamentals, Popular Flowers, 
Summer e Bulbs, Flower and Garden Seeds, 


the best retail ate OT CES 
f Orders range from 1o cents to $150— ALL ARE 


UID 
ALL interested 
arrival and 





fail is 


ORRECT. 
ELCOME. 
124 pages illustrated —complete—tells 
on application, Orders 
satjsfaction guaranteed, 








Seton oF ot t'g.9e" i MENTION PAPER. 








VOSE& SONS 


PIANOS 


EST p cw An “tie =) IN 
6000 L AND .IN 


& 
a= 






— pony MLEGANCE DURABILITY, and 
MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other IM- 
PROVEMENTS which they contain, arethe PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate 
as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute protection 

against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 























This is a good illustration, Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt. 
Ofices: 


, Boston. 

oe Puntwry New York, 
set etm pe, 
Marietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 

An interesting vib at Manse ae 
taining ustrations 
entitled, How Large is 200,000, 
will be alled free; one copy to one 
eddress. 








CORNISH tee "Reema 





ORGANS °**FEls.005., w. 
P= hecreacue 





CHUR S a Dusonrerive CIpcULARS 
ORCA on APPLICATION. 
hoon H MASTINGS, _Beston. 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
AND ADVERTISEMENTS ! 


Card Circy' 
Press, $8, nt 





with the felts. Bold on the most accommodating terms. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 


@atisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments taken in 
exchange. Catlogues and full information mailed free. 


VOSEXSONS PIF NO Go. 


170 TREMONT ST. BOS N, 1 


sw013. INCUBATOR 


esr tert and Self-Reguint- 
ite ant 















ig na naa cost teat “yy — 


Olroulars tree. CHO.H-STAHL, QUIN sf ts 


SEEDS ee perp 
eestor eg, Sere es BIG PRIZE 











ENTS °* every kind, Men and Women, 
ENTS seeking a business onenge, Fe faeth to 
GE monthly for our * Copy ri 
om, ” and double your pegite o oF salary. Sle Ds 
re hours at home. 
‘Treasury 1 Porchasing pes ‘ Cooper Union, cy, 


@rr a inted ACE nt | 
mail 6 or trial, ze, wee. nee. ee 


Von’ aon = 


BACCY KNEES 


POSITIVELY REMEDIED. Greely Pant 
Stretcher, by mail, 25 cents. Agents wanted. 
B, J. GREELY, 715 Washington St., Boston, M 













BRR. 


r year can be laid by, working 
$500 to $1500 for rus. You can’t do it in any 
simpler or surer w ray No capital or experience re- 

aired. Full particularsfree. JOHN C. WINSTON 
aco ., Publishers, Phi ladelphia and Chicago. 








FREE gemples of of cloth the famous Plymouth 
Pants are cut from, — 




















f-measurement ‘planks ang p youn, PET 
mention gale YMOUTH 
ROCK PANTS OO., ii to 17 Eliot St, Boston , Mase, 






sop A.B. E.LSHAW, 


SHAW, pT A & co. 


PYLE S 


From $48,00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOV 





nal 
THEO. C, KNAUFF COMPANY, 
CHURCH ORCANS. 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THECOUNTRY, 


THE LARGEST IN ie: — 


General Sees and Ware 
Nos.238-244 Dea 
orks—Newa 


New York Office—Lincoln Building ‘Onion Rquere, 
Workmanship unsurpassed, 


Musica) Quality of tone. 
Lowest prices consist 


2 Street, (, Philadelphia, Pa. 


rk, Delaw 


ent with good work, 


rrespondence solicited. 





CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Farnitare, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, me 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 24 & 246 8, 24 Bt., 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 





Silk or merino. 


Philadelphia, 








Gaia eee : er Optician, 49 Sea 


Phila. 


fron banner stauds, 75c. 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 
Cc. A. HART & ©0., 
1233 N. 3d St., 
Pa. 


Also 











CEILINGS 18 Rove Street, New Tork. 


“ SAMANTHA AMONG THE BRETHREN.” 


By Josiah Allen's Wife. Her latest and best work. 
50,000 copies sold in ten days. A live, energetic agent 
a5 Eh i -3 Outfit only 

H & (0., Pub- 


wanted in every om J 








6&0 cents. Address, 
Mshers, 


timate given leon a 
logue anew Wy oD application, 


J. WEIDENER, 
No. a south 24 St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ds c The best for church to 
PANELED | a Daren churches, stores, or 


Send for circ ular. 


METAL Give. meseures for an estimate, 


CHURCH LAMPS J AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUB CELESSATED BUBNERS, 
uaranteed,or nosale, Ee 

and descriptive cata 


. NORTHRO 


Pata 





aMATTHEWS’ 


STANDARD 
LADIES’ 
SHOE 


$3.00 








ANDA 


8 eae ae team 


tae w cad Bhoe for 


i ct AE, 


= i to * areata ce 


= Biot 
lady who wants ue ® value in @ stylish td 


duels Shee, oh ang name size 
urable 

ba he & Ja ool Times, to 

. ) Shoe for full value and satiatection, 


A. D, MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





BLACK. SToCkines. 
F, P. Robinson PiPiz 
Money Refunded hey 
Stain the Feet or 
THE CLEANPF 
HOSIERY OO, 
925 proetvaz, New ‘York; 
2 West l4th st. 
109 State ‘Street, Chicago; 
20 Te ~*y Place, Boston 
41 Eyclid Av., Cleveland.O. 
251 Race St,, Cincinnati, O, 
ge Bend for price-list, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor, Eleventh St., New York, 
, § 
oat aigestinpor 20th te 2iet Mtrect, Ne 


w York. 
rgestimportersand dealers ia Dry Goods, Millinery, 
lp thi the' » United Btates. Send for samplesand prices, 

















7 WARNER’ . ‘OELEBRATED OoRA- 
LINE CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. . 





the 


Sensible Mothers ee 


Corset et Waist for themselves and growgin children, 


ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR, 
Crate eer Retin 2 ley a 


postal, to Box 551, BROCKTON, Mass. — 
FLAGS AND BANNERS 

or eC er 
SISCO BROS. Baltimore, Md. 


Send for {llustrated catalogue. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best hy BELLS 


Es inD BELIA, 
fie and terms free, Name this 


Wntler?,. 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and haye them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped a the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book, 

With the expectation that, in meer 
cases, club subscribers will be ¢ 
order the Binder through the one own 
forms the club, the price has been made 


very low whea two or more of them are 
ordered. 











paper. 








Tue STYLEs 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mafled, 15 cents 


additional. 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 


cents each additional, 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents Raditional 
for mailing. 
Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional, 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat betier for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 





cago, Kil. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 













































































THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 
ae gree Rae Ot Fume WES can be evelaes 
bi use 


SAPOLIO. 


De AR ag hn merits 

of Sapolico. Thousands of women in the United 
Btatos thank us every hour of their lives for having 
told them of Sapolio. 


Its use saves many weary hours of toi] in house- 
Cleaning. No. 32. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





Hints on Child-Training. 


By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 
‘ 


This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
school or the Sunday- school. Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Golden Rule, of Boston, says: “ Everything conspires to add to 
the power and value of this treatise. One of the greatest editors in this or 
in any land, who is himself a Christian er and a religious edu- 
cator, gives here the rich product of his lifetime's observation and ay mr 
ence. We confess to a strong partiality for his writings. Through a long 
term of years we have ech Bs «: to Loe possessed of everything that 
has flowed from his gifted pen. We have before expressed the earnest wish 
that his good work, which is every week contributed to the great public 
in fugitive form, might be gathered up into covers so as to become more 
easy of reference. ‘The book has a certain ripeness and richness about it 
that are very uncommon, -We like the matter; we like the flavor. The 
book is all right.” 














A book of over 300 pages, size 7445 % inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Canvassers wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PustisHer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DOYLESTOWN SEMINARY 


Iaot year for the gasvens ree 


Tees. Seeeieaaine 


Doylestown, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA = AADERY. 
“mes = 


Seen of ST ae 


“Ctreulars ef CoLowne CHARLES & HY ATT. 
PRATT oNSTITUTE. 


MUSIC DErAINENT m8 LHR term for 
both classes for 


= tage nase, Vesa ans 
Re ies Sol-ta - ~ 
, or ga | ae 

wo FP. BP Secretary. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


44 wet, Lebanon, Conn., writes: “It 











also to J. D. Wattles, Publisher of amy Gaatag 

Fay res who saw him before and afte 
ae ere let oS JOMNSTON'S 
ring Garden Sta, Phila., Pa. 


-STAMMERING. .___ 


with references i. te ns 
cored ee Eg J. KE THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass 


A-Pointer for Teachers. 


Send your address and number of Schol- 
ars i ve your class, and a on FRE for each 
scholar will be sent Free E of the 
only Sunday School 

TIRELY IN COLORS. Lessons Pilrestrated 
IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: 


y Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq., N.Y. 




















~ HOLIDAY CIFTS! 
INDESTRUCTIBLE and HANDSOME 
Medals at 10 and 15 cents each. 


Samples, for inspection, sent to S. S. supts., 
teachers, and parents, upon application to 


S. S. BUILDING COMMITTEE, 


P. ©. Bex 212. Saint Clair, Pa. 
Mention this paper. 


SCROLL SAWS. TOOL CHESTS. 


GENUINE AMERICAN CLUB SKATES. 











send for Catalogue. 
PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, @ CO., L’t’d, 
_ wr Market Street, Philadelphia, re 








25 Varieties (Labeled), 


List bo and Regis- 
1s ) erate, —the 


SEA SH ELLS. 3 


Sample box and 


steal charg: fr Pete a 
Fes: Galleries of Paintings, 





Mirrors, Choice Etchings, Engrav- 
ings, Picture Frames, etc. 
No. 516 Chestaut Street, Philade!phia. 
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New Issues |i 

OO S every week. Catalogue, 

96 pages, free on request. 

Not sold by Dealers; prices toolow. Buy of the Publisher; 


JOHN B. ALDEN, 398 Pearl Street, New York. as mention 


this paper. 











The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 
with both the Common and the Revised Version given in full on opposite pages. A little book 
(244 inches) containingall the lessons of the sara and 52 blank io otaen notes. It is printed 
on thin, tough paper, neatly bound in cl with side stamp in color and gold. Just the 
thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to 
teachers or scholars at Christmas. Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 
cents each. Bound in fine leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 


The Sunday- -School: Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
before Yale Divinity School, for 188% By H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Te School Times, 
author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood Covenant, and Teachers, etc. 


Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher, will wish to possess 
this Neale sooner or later. It deals with the principles underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institation, and with its relations to the oS oe to the pulpit, and to other spheres of church 
work, 84X54 inches. 415 y beend in oth. Price, $1.50. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the be publisher. 
From The Independent. From The Congregationalist. 

“ These lectures will not only hold their own in the “Itis an evidence of the which has been 
brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lectures before the | made in recognizing the true ty of the Sunda: 
Yale Divinity School, but they stand alone on merits | school, that a course of lectures on this theme shou 
of their own as the uni ue resentation of a subject | have been called for ina leading theological seminary. 
The" — ee lee prepared f for convenient. use with A — py py FI 
bibliographical and topical index.” ; 








should have been secured.” 





Teaching and Teachers. 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers,”” has already found its way into the hands of age | 
thousand Sunday-school workers. It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday-school —- 
book of 890 pages, bound in cloth, size 73¢xSi¢ inches. Price, $1.00. Forsale by 


postpaid, by the publisher. 
From The Christian Union, New York. From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 
* Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work “We bestinte a little in apni Of this book, from 
so aes Ny a 


widened tm scope by reading this book. stisby See the fear that ou may 
We believe re that a better book on the has never 


appeared, and that, if read and pondered, it wil) 2 
a new era in Bible-school instruction.” ” 





best that has yet ap red, or is likely to appear, o 
this iat and the thoroughness for which this calls 
—, aD UNSpt akabie blessing to every school in 








A Model Superintendent. 


An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than will a fine-spun theory. The book 
“A Model Superintendent” shows how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the 
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study; with the teachers; in the desk ; with the scholars; among the records; at ial ser- 
vices. It is a sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Bound in cloth, with 
fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publisher. 

From The Braminer and Chronicle, New York. | From The New York Observer. 


“We hardly know of a volame which so | “Hie was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
pe weg ony — A ay a Ly | book tells how he became such; tt exhibits his meth- 
of work that have been introduced. by that sanctified ods_and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was Werailly which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
endowed, in our best regulated modern possess 
schools.” | volume 
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Toachers’” Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East [7th St., N.Y. 
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